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. NOTICE. THE late Ministerial crisis in France has, up to now, not 
in the Examiner for May 24th will appear the first caused the dissolution of the Cabinet ; but the end can- 
number of not be very distant; and it is pretty certain that the 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES, 


—_—@— 

HE~German and Russian Governments have been 

putting pressureon various European States to induce 
them to give up political refugees. That such was the 
case in Spain the last official despatch from Madrid left 
no doubt. The Swiss Government, to which also remon- 
strances have been addressed by the Northern Powers, 
is following an ostrich-like policy, officially denying that 
‘any communications have taken place, and in practice 
obeying the dictates from St. Petersburg and Berlin. 
Thus the Italian Daresi and eight of his friends have 
been peremptorily ordered to leave the territory of the 
Republic. 
‘assassination of General Mezentoff, has also been com- 
manded to quit the country. 


In the coming reconstruction of the French Ministry, 
it is probable that M. Waddington will resign the Presi- 
dency of the Council, but retain the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs. At the, same time M. Lepére, the Minister of 
the Interior, whom M.-de Girardin’s paper accuses of 
smoking all day instead of attending to his work, and 
who is manifestly incapable of conducting the duties of 
his office, would retire on the pretext of ill-health. He 
will probably be succeeded by a protégé of M. Gambetta’s, 
viz M. Henri Brisson; and, another friend of M. 
Gambetta’s, M. de Freycinet, now Minister of Public 
Works, will become President of the Council. Having 
thus been patched up, the Cabinet may manage to 
Struggle on feebly for a few weeks longer, but the end is 
not far distant. 


The Russian Turikoff, suspected of the |. 


moderate Left Centre Party will be sacrificed to the 
extreme Radical section of the Cabinet.. The cause of 
the quarrel was the return of the Chambers to Paris. 
Two months ago the Senate would have 

the proposal had not MM. Waddington, Léon Say, and 
Le Royer declared that, in the event of the Bill being 
carried, they would guarantee the safety of the Chambers 
by placing the Paris police under the control of the 
Ministry, and thus under that of Parliament. Upon this 
assurance the Senate consented to adjourn the discussion. 
But now the Municipal Council of Paris, which has much 
to do with the police, refuses to make any concessions to 
the Government. Ministers are unwilling to enter upon 
a conflict with the Council, as their only method of 
coercion would be to dissolve it, and if it were dissolved 
a still more radical body would probably be elected. 
They (MM. Waddington and Léon Say) being unable to 
satisfy the Senate, matters have come to a deadlock, and 
these two gentlemen have tendered their resignations ; 
they have not yet been accepted,. but there can be no 
doubt that ere long a change will be made. 


Reports received from Baku speak of the utmost 
activity existing on the shores of the Caspian in connec- 
tion with the movement against Merve. Ten schooners, 
each capable of conveying 500 troops, have been engaged 
for the purpose of transporting reinforcements from 
Petrovsk to Krasnovodsk, and a number of Volga 
steamers have also been secured. General Lomakin’s 
artillery arm has been increased by six batteries, com- 
prising twenty-four guns, while 2000 Circassian cavalry 
have been conveyed across the Caspian to increase the 
irregular horse. Everywhere the military movements are 
on a very large scale. 


INTELLIGENCE from Tiflis states that a very uneasy 
feeling prevails at Kars on account of the deep hostility 
of the Mussulman population towards their Russian 
masters. Of late several sudden deaths attended with 
suspicious circumstances have taken place among the 
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officets of thé garsiton, and the belief that they have 
been poisoned by the Mussulmans is so general that a 


commission has been appointed to inquire into the 
matter. The last yictim is Colonel Ugloff, the com- 
mander of the Caucasian Grenadier Guards. Another 
instance of the success of the Berlin Treaty. 


ANOTHER secret printing-office has been discovered at 
St. Petersburg, this time in the very precincts of the 
printing establishment of the so-called Ministry of Official 
Communications. The head of the establishment is a 
German of the name of Boenke, whose antecedents place 
him above suspicion. In consequence of a denunciation 
however, the police, in the night of May 4 to May 5, 
suddenly appeared to make a domiciliary visit in his 
dwelling, as well as in all the houses where his compo- 
sitors reside. After long and fruitless searching the pro- 
clamations of the Revolutionary Committee were at last 
found in the possession of a,son of one of the compositors 
of the name of Kors, and these proclamations, it was then 
seen, had been printed with the very type of the official 
printing establishment. At Kieff a meeting of Nihilists 
was near being pounced upon by the police; but owing 
to a timely warning the members of the clandestine asso- 
ciation were able to escape. Next morning a detective 
who is supposed to have informed the authorities of the 
intended meeting was found stabbed in the street. 
Numerous arrests have since taken place. The number 
of persons imprisoned on suspicion is now so large that 
the Government, it is stated, have discussed the question 
as to whether a great many of them ought to be sent off 
to Saghalien. Among the population of St. Petersburg 
in general the hasty flight of the Emperor to Livadia is 
very unfavourably commented upon. He is said to suffer 


‘greatly from nervous excitement, and his prestige has 


been considerably diminished. 


Tue unfortunate officer, Dubrovin, who, on May 2nd, 
was hanged at St. Petersburg, the first public victim of the 
state of siege, died most heroically. A company of the Wil- 
manstrand infantry regiment, to which the condemned 
man had formerly belonged, was ordered from Staraja 
Russ to be present at the execution. A square was 
formed about the gallows by a considerable numer of 
troops. A man of noble presence, Lieutenant Dubrovin, 
clad in the black robe of the condemned, on which the 
word “ Traitor” was inscribed, came out from prison 
with firm step, singing with mighty voice a kind of 
Russian Marseillaise,.in which praise was given to the 
names of Rylieff, Odojevski, and other champions of 
freedom, who were hanged under Nicholas in 1826, 
This song seems to have been of Dubrovin’s own com- 
position. The beating of drums had to be resorted to 
in order tostifle his voice. When the death-warrant was 
read to him by a Lieutenant of the Moscow Regiment 
of Guards, he contemptuously said, “Stop that silly 
ceremony!” When the priest offered him the cross, 
Dubrovin bade him go to a place which is usually not 
mentioned. Then he walked firmly to the scaffold, call- 
ing out, “ Long live freedom!” whereupon the execu- 
tioner quickly threw the cap over his head and performed 
his office. There is much alarm in Government circles on 
account of the corps of officers among whom Dubrovin 
had lived having never given the slightest intimation to 
the superior authorities as to the sayings or doings of 
their revolutionist comrade. 


CoLonet PREJEVALSKY has reached the Chinese fron- 
tier, and we may learn any day that the Russian Expedi- 
tion has started for Thibet. It is certainly an anomalous 
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spectacle that the exploration of an almost unki 
region lying just outside the walls of India should 
undertaken by a’ Power with almost every obstacle lying 
in its path, Between Zaisan and Lhassa isa broad belt of 
desert country occupied by nomad tribes hostile to 
Russia, and. fringed with towns, the functionaries of 
which detest the sight of the Muscovite. The authorities 
at Pekin are averse to the exploration, the Governor of 
Kashgaria, Tso Tsoun Tan, has refused to allow it to 
pass through his district, and Hung Kow, the envoy at 
St. Petersburg, has repeatedly begged Prince ‘Gortscha- 
koff to stop. Yet, in spite of all this opposition, the 
Russian Government has persisted in the enterprise, and 
unless the authorities at Calcutta look to their laurels, 
Colonel Prejevalsky will be the first of modern travellers 
to lay open the secrets of Lhassa tous. On our part the 
only obstacle impeding British exploration of Thibet is 
the antagonism of the functionaries at Pekin. This surely 
ought easily to be overcome, for our relations with China 
are of the most friendly nature, while the intercourse 
between Pekin and St. Petersburg, is, to say the least of 
it, not of a very encouraging nature for Russia. We 
observe in some quarters a disposition to regard Preje- 
valsky’s journey as being simply a mission in the behalf 
of science. This apology will not do. Colonel 
Prejevalsky is accompanied by three staff-officers. He has 
an escort of thirty Cossacks, besides a small detachment 
of the Turkestan Mounted Rifles. His collection of 


“ scientific” instruments embraces 13 “ spare” Berdan - 


breechloaders, 22 revolvers, 6 American rifles, 10,000 
ball cartridges, 110 lbs. of powder, and 10 cwt. of 
lead. All this may have a very scientific aspect 
in the eyes of those who have not watched the 
farce of Russian “scientific” exploration in times 
gone by, but it will not go down with experts of 
Central Asian politics. The fact of the matter is, Russia 
wants to find out whether Thibet serves as a base for 


Chinese power in Kashgaria, and if she discovers: the . 


people discontented with Celestial rule, it will be open 
to her to incite them against their suzerain. Connected 
with this desire may also exist the wish to discover a road 
to Assam and North-east India, in order to create a 
diversion in that quarter should she find it possible to do 
so. On this account it behoves England to extend her 
influence to Thibet before Prejevalsky can arrive with his 
Cossacks and set the authorities against us, and as time 
is now of the utmost value the rival expedition should be 
set on foot at once. 


THE solution of the East Roumelian puzzle has been 
discovered at last. Nothing can be more simple: the 
threatened Bulgarian insurrection is to be avoided by 
giving the Bulgarians all they want. The letter of the 
Berlin Treaty is to be strictly carried out, but its spirit is 
to be that of the preliminaries of San Stefano. Turkey is 
to retain the right, given by the Treaty, of placing military 
garrisons on the Balkans, but is not to exercise it. Lord 
Salisbury gravely assures us that the Sultan could not 
renounce this right without the consent of the other 
Powers who were parties to the Treaty of Berlin. But 
how are those Powers to prevent him? If after a few 
months Aleko Pasha should retire in favour of Prince 
Battenberg, in virtue of a secret agreement between 
Russia and the Porte, are Turkish troops to be driven 
from Constantinople by English and Austrian bayonets 
to occupy the Balkan passes? We may be sure that in 
such a case the authors of the Berlin Treaty would 
submit to the inevitable, after a solemn diplomatic 
protest and reiterated assertion of the “ intentions” of 
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Europe and the “rights” of the Porte. Meanwhile the 
farce of the Balkan frontier is to be played out to the 
end. A delimitation commission, to be protected by 
Russian troops against possible attacks of too-impatient 
Bulgarians, has proceeded to the Balkans to decide where 
Turkey is to have the right of placing her garrisons, and 
the Sultan has confirmed the appointments to the civil 
service made by Generals Dondoukoff and Stolipine 
south of the Balkans “on condition that the Russians 
among them become East Roumelians.” ‘The meaning 
of all this is only too evident. ‘The Treaty of Berlin has 
served its purpose in securing a momentary triumph to 
the English and Austro-Hungarian Governments, and 
now it proves to be worth little more than so much waste 
paper. The Bulgarians, who, after being petted and 
praised and fought for, by two great Military Powers, 
naturally resented being cut in two, have shown them- 
selves to be stronger than disunited Europe. Rather 
than encounter once more the cry of Bulgarian atrocities, 
England and Austria have preferred to abandon Turkey 
to the mercy of Russia, and the Sultan is consequently 
making the best terms he can with his late adversary. 
Such is the lamentable result of Party spirit at home and 
mutual distrust abroad. The union of Bulgaria, and the 
consequent advance of Russian power to the gates of 
Constantinople, will not be attributable to the conduct 
of our Government since the close of the Russo-Turkish 
War so much as to its hesitating policy before and during 
the war. ‘The Treaty of Berlin was the death-warrant of 
Turkey, but it would have been impossible, when Turkey 
lay at the feet of Russia, to deny to the latter Power the 
fruit of her victories unless at the cost of a new war in 
which England would have been without an ally. If 
Lord Beaconsfield had not been hampered by the Glad- 
stone agitation, he could have prevented the Russians 
from crossing the Pruth before they had acquired a claim 
to be rewarded for their sacrifices ; and it might not have 
been impracticable even to stop them at the Danube or 
at the Balkans. But when Turkey had lost all power of 
resistance it was too late to save her, and the Treaty was 
merely an expedient to prepare her for a decent end. 


THERE are conflicting statements current at, Vienna 
with regard to the resignation of Major-General Feld- 
mann, the military attaché of the Russian Embassy. 
While upon the one hand he was accused of ‘having 
studied too much in detail the topography of Galicia, 
which, in the event of a quarrel between Russia and 
Austria, would become the theatre of war, upon the other 
he was said to have suborned officials of the War Office, 
and procured from them information which it was beyond 
his province to obtain. The opinion most generally 
received at present is, that his resignation has béen 
brought about by the character of the report which he 
addressed to his Government concerning the recent 
operations in Bosnia and the Herzegovina—a report 
which, if military gossip is to be believed, spoke of the 
Austrian army as “inoffensive against a great Power,” 
and which was communicated to the Austrian Govern- 
ment by the military authorities of Germany. 


Pustic opinion in Austria is very dissatisfied with the 
Convention. Was it necessary, it is said, to mobilise 
300,000, and sacrifice 7ooo men, besides spending 145 
millions of florins, to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina as a 
vassal of the Porte? Too many concessions have been 
made, and although most of these are merely nominal, 
and in ‘practice not worth the paper they are written on, 
still in the eyes of Austrians their diplomacy has been 
outwitted. The growing influence of Russia at Con- 
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stantinople also fosters an uneasy feeling at Vienna. The 
Sultan is reported as entirely Muscovite in his sympathies, 
and the following words are said to have been recently 
spoken by a high Turkish official, “We have, alas! too 
late found out who are our friends and who our enemies. 
Austria and England with their land-hunger and brutal 
egotism are certainly not among the former.” It will be 
easily imagined that neither Prince Lobanoff nor General 
Obrutscheff are anxious to combat such opinions. 


We have it from a good source that the negotiations 
at St. Petersburg between the Chinese Envoy, Hung Kow, 
and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs respecting the retro- 
cession of Kulja have come to a close, and the chief 
adviser on the Russian side, General Krijanovsky, has 
returned to his post at Orenburg. The decision of the 
Russian Government is kept a profound secret; but in 
official circles it is generally asserted that if any conces- 
sions have been made by the Czar, which is doubted, 
compensatory advantages of a substantial character have 
been secured from the Chinese. 


WE learn from Russia. that Colonel Domontovitch, of 
the Don Cossacks, and ten subordinate officers have left 
Rostoff for Teheran, where they will command a body of 
Persian cavalry. 


WE understand that the Russian Government has 
decided upon the expenditure this year of a large sum of 
money towards the development of the Black Sea Fleet. 
Instructions have also been given for commencing the 
construction of a dockyard at Sebastopol. 


‘Tue German Ultramontanes are very hopeful as to the 
result of the negotiations which have been opened between 
Prince Bismarck and Herr Windthorst. ‘They consider 
that the formation of a Clerical-Conservative Party to sup- 
port the economical policy of Prince Bismarck will be the 
result of a compromise which is to be preceded by the 
following concessions to the Catholic populations by the 
the Prussian Government: the creation of a Ministry of 
Public Worship and Education upon a basis of equal 
rights, and of a Catholic section in the said Ministry ; 
the passing of a transitory measure with a view to the 
ultimate abrogation of the May laws; and the re-esta- 
blishment of the banished Bishops in their respective 
dioceses. Herr Windthorst attaches great importance 
to the services which the Centre Party can render the 
Chancellor at the present juncture, and he has expressed 
his belief that Prince Bismarck is prepared ‘to separate 
himself upon ecclesiastical questions from his Ministry, 
and also from Herr Falk, but that in the meanwhile it 
will be more prudent to lead Prince Bismarck to hope 


that they will vote in favour of the tax upon corn and 


butchers’ meat. Upon'the other hand, it is certain that 
the democratic Catholics and the extreme Catholics will 
detach themselves from the Ultramontane Party, and 
that:arnew Catholic Party of a Progressist tendency will 
eventually be formed. ‘Those Ultramontanes who have 
coalesced at the elections with the Socialists and the 
Hanoverian Protestants will never be induced to fall in 
with the compromise which is now being arranged at 
Berlin, and Prince Bismarck will probably take advan- 
tage of this schism in the Centre Party to obtain his ends 
without conceding ‘so much to Herr Windthorst as the 
latter expects to get. 


SHOULD Lundi Kotul become—as is said to be intended 
—our future outpost on the Khyber road to Cabul, the 
troops there quartered will have no cause to regret the 
change from torrid Peshawur. There is a pretty exten- 
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sive plateau at Lundi Kotul, which affords a capital site 
for barracks. Being 3600 feet above sea-level, well 
drained by nature, and not closed in by neighbouring 
hills, its circumstances closely resemble those of Suba- 
thoo, the military station on the old road to Simla. The 
temperature is said to be reasonably mild all the year 
round, neither the midwinter frosts nor the midsummer 
heats being very severe The one defect is a deficiency of 
water, the present source of supply beingat an inconvenient 
distance. It is thought, however, that this can be reme- 
died by sinking wells, and in that case Lundi Kotul will 
leave little to be desired. Every care should be taken 
when forming the new station to secure the efficient sani- 
tation of the native bazaar which is sure to spring up in 
the immediate vicinity. Owing to a neglect of this pre- 
caution, many of the present hill-stations of India are 
subject to malaria, in spite of the salubrious breezes 
blowing over them. Natives, if left to themselves, in- 
variably throw the refuse and sewage from their houses 
down the nearest declivity, where it remains, polluting 
the atmosphere until the hot sun has done its work. 


WE do not know whether glory has forgotten to blush 
since she was requested to do so on a famous occasion, or 
whether the doings of Sir Robert Peel are of much 
concern to her. But we should think that if glory will 
not blushingly hide the division-list on Tuesday night, 
the Member for Tamworth might do a little blushing for 
himself. Coventry is not far from the honourable 
Baronet’s place of abode, and he can hardly fail to 
remember how a certain famous hero once refused to 
march through that town with Wart and Feeble, Mouldy 
and Shadow. On Tuesday night Sir Robert marched 
through the division-lobby with followers compared to 
whom Feeble was as Guy of Warwick and Shadow a 
portly gentleman. Nor is this perhaps the only associa- 
tion with Coventry which the malicious will conjure up 
with regard to Sir Robert. But over this part of the 
matter we shall pass lightly. We cannot but think, how- 
ever, that it is a pity that a man of no small ability, and 
inheriting a justly-honoured name, should have identified 
himself with proceedings so little creditable either to the 
taste or the sense of their promoters as those of the 
resolutioners of Tuesday. With men like Sir Robert an 
infallible test of their actions is to ask whether they are 
amusing. When Sir Robert is lively, he is generally in 
the right ; when he is dull, it is a sign that he is in the 
wrong. On Tuesday he was very dull indeed. He 
moved the adjournment of the debate when, as Sir 
Henry Havelock very truly told him, the House would 
willingly have listened to him for as long as he liked to 
talk, and he could find no more suitable epithet than 
“flabby ” for a speech which friends and foes agree to 
have been one of the most forcible that Mr. Gladstone 
has ever delivered. It is very much to be feared that 
Sir Robert is suffering from a bad pain in the temper, 
and anybody who can discover an anodyne should apply 
it without delay. The House of Commons is not so 
lively that we can afford to have Sir Robert Peel degraded 
to the level of the very dull little dogs who bark and act 
with Mr, Edward Jenkins. 


To-MORROW, Sunday, the vote will be taken in all the Swiss 
cantons on the question of the re-establishment of the penalty 
of death. At Berne a mass-meeting has in the meantime 
been held for the purpose of protesting against such re- 
establishment ; but only 3000 persons from that canton, 
as well as from Neuenburg and Solothurn, attended. 
The resolutions taken declare—“ First, that the penalty 
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of death is to be rejected, because it is not absolutely 
necessary for the security of the human society ; because 
it renders judicial murders possible ; and because it does 
not act as a deterrent. Secondly, that the penalty of 
death is incompatible with the morality and dignity of a 
civilised people. Thirdly, that most crimes have their 
origin in ignorance and misery ; that it is therefore the 
task of the Republic to destroy crime in its root by better 
education and by the moral and social elevation of the 
people. Fourthly, that the re-establishment of the 
penalty of death must be looked upon as a frivolous sur- 
render, from erroneous motives, of the more ideal views 
of civilisation. Fifthly, that the re-establishment of that 


penalty constitutes an inroad into the Swiss Charter, and ~ 


paves the way for political reaction; that a bad service 
is thus rendered to the Swiss people; and that its 
honour will be diminished in the eyes of foreign nations. 
Every Liberal citizen is consequently called upon to vote 
on May 18 with a “nay.” There is much truth in some 
of the above propositions, but perhaps not the whole 
truth. We should not wonder if the popular vote to- 
morrow were cast in favour of a revision of Art. 65 
of the Swiss Charter. 


A CONTROVERSY has been recently going on in the 
Daily News as to the correct version of an old saying 
attributed to the Emperor Charles V. in reference to the 
characteristics of the principal European languages. The 
controversialists seem not to know that, after all, it does 
not matter very much what Charles V. said on that sub- 
ject. It is well known that he spoke Flemish best, but 
German most indifferently ; whilst the Spaniards expressed 
much doubt as to the purity with which he spoke their 
own tongue. When the Margrave of Brandenburg, ad- 
dressing him in the name of the Protestant Estates of 
the Empire, said that “ rather than renounce the Gospel, 
he would kneel down before his Majesty and be 
beheaded,” Charles V. replied in his curious mixture of 
Flemish and of dialect German : “ Wit Kopp ab, nit Kopp 
ab, lewer Ferste!” (Not head off, not head off, dear 
Prince!”) This was the extent of his knowledge of the 
tongueof thenation towhose headship he was elected, but 
with whose political and religious aspirations he was 
entirely out of sympathy. When Charles V. remarked 
that English ought to be spoken to the birds, having in 
his mind ‘nothing but the frequency of the “s” sound, he 
little dreamt how the coming Shakespeare would sing. 


PRINCE PETER of Oldenburg, who is now at Stuttgart 


on account of his daughter’s marriage, is chief of all the » 


Imperial Russian colleges for girls, and exercises the 
duties of his office with great diligence. On a recent 
occasion he decided to investigate for himself whether 
there were any grounds for the numerous complaints 
which had reached him of the food at the Smolnig Con- 
vent, where 800 girls are educated. Proceeding to the 
institution just before the usual dinner-hour, he avoided 
the main entrance, and walked straight towards the 
kitchen.” At its door he met two soldiers carrying a huge 
steaming cauldron. “Halt!” he called out; “ put that 
kettle down.” The soldiers of course obeyed. “ Bring 
me a spoon,” added the Prince. The spoon was at once 
produced, but one of the soldiers ventured to begin a 
stammering remonstrance. ‘Hold your tongue,” cried 
the Prince ; “take off the lid. I insist on tasting it.” No 
further objection was raised, and his Highness took @ 
large spoonful. “You call this soup,” he exclaimed; 
“why, it is dirty water!” “It is, your Highness,” replied 
the soldier, “we have just been cleaning out the laundry.” 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Swi¥T 





LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1879. 








MR. DILLWYN’S RESOLUTION. 


LTHOUGH certain Intransigents in the House of 
Commons succeeded in getting the debate of last 
Tuesday night adjourned, Mr. Dillwyn’s Resolution 
is somewhat in the condition of Partridge, the 
Astrologer, according to Swift. It may show signs 
of life, its friends. may argue that it is still 
living, but it is stone dead for all that. Nor can 
there bt much doubt who killed it. It may be that it 
did not want much killing, and that if its actual execu- 
tioner had held his hand there would have been plenty 
more to take his place. But after Mr. Gladstone’s 
remarkable discourse, nobody but Sir Robert Peel and 
the Irreconcilables already alluded to, can have thought 
it worth even the trouble of a division. Mr. Dillwyn 
himself does not seem to have had the faintest idea what 
he meant; Mr. Courtney vindicated his professional 
reputation by a learned constitutional discourse, of which 
the learning was only equalled by its want of sense; Mr. 
Jenkins gave it his approval ; and Lord Robert Montagu 
did something with it of which probably no person in or 
out of the House has any clear notion or understanding. 
On the other side, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
pointed out in a few plain words the attitude of the 
Government, and Lord Hartington not too graciously or 
gracefully stated his intention of voting with the Ministry. 
But all this was merely idle talk beside Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech. How that came to be delivered, whether it does 
not contain the severest possible censure of much of its 
speaker’s own conduct during the past two or three years, 
and whether it would have been made but for Mr. 
Courtney’s references to a certain Royal warrant and his 
absurd description of Lord Barrington’s treason to the 
Constitution, are questions into which we need not here 
enter. It is sufficient to say that it offers one of the 
most,remarkable examples of resipiscence that we remem- 
ber, and to express a very fervent hope that Mr. Glad- 
stone will long remain clothed in such comely and decent 
raiment and possessed of such an undeniably right 
mind. 

Not the least curious thing about the speech was that 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Gladstone seemed to have 
changed places. The Whig leader was, as we have said, 
halting and ungracious in his opposition to Mr. Dillwyn’s 
absurd proposition. He availed himself of the occasion 
to indulge in unnecessary flings at the Government and 
to enter into digressions which were altogether out of 
place. Mr. Gladstone did none of these things. His 
apology for his own conduct in the purchase matter was 
perhaps not strictly ad rem, but was amply justified by 
Mr. Courtney’s reference to that business. Every other 
word of his not very lengthy speech was straight to the 
point, and was driven home by the force of a great ora- 
tor’s eloquence, when that eloquence is at its strongest 
because its least verbose and rhetorical pitch. Mr. 
Gladstone pointed out successively that the alteration of 
the terms of the motion had placed a grave issue, or what, 
as far as it could be comprehended, was a grave issue, 
before the House at barely twenty-four hours’ notice ; 
that it involved a sweeping censure of the conduct of 
Government in matters which had repeatedly been de- 


bated in the House; that the supposed personal inter- 
position of the Sovereign was a thing of which absolutely 
no proof had been shown in, or attempted in, all the 
previous discussions; and lastly, that the censure desired, 
if inflicted, would be a censure by the House on itself, 
inasmuch as it had again and again validated every act 
of the Government which was now called in question. It 
is impossible to conceive a heavier indictment or one 
more thoroughly borne out by the facts of the case. 
Irregularity of procedure, obscurity of meaning, rashness 
or rather falsity in statement of fact, inapplicability to 
the nature and circumstances of the case, all these things 
were to be found in Mr. Dillwyn’s unlucky motion, and 
they were expounded to the House by one who, what- 
ever foibles he may have, is undoubtedly the greatest 
master of exposition which that House contains. The 
nominal divisions on the adjournment may be taken to 
indicate the minimum majority which a division on the 
main issue would have given to the Government. We 
may safely assert that not half a dozen would have been 
added to the minority in any case, and the actual over- 
whelming majority of three hundred might not impro- 
bably have been increased in a real trial of strength. to 
half as much again. 

We are really very much obliged to Mr. Courtney for 
his little outbreak of Constitutional pedantry. It must 
have finally opened the eyes of all but hopeless zealots to 
the utter folly and unreality of the arguments which from — 
many quarters have been advanced against certain pro- 
ceedings of the present Ministry. When a man of con- 
siderable information and some ability gravely remarks 
that it is unconstitutional to take notes for her Majesty of 
debates which a score or so of reporters are busily noting 
all the time for her Majesty’s subjects the topsyturvifica- 
tion becomes gross and palpable. It is no wonder that 
men like Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Fawcett begin to rub 
their eyes and look about them to see where they are 
going. We have said that it will not do to inquire too 
closely into the consistency of more than one of these 
convertites ; but the fact of their conversion is the point 
of importance. We have taken the sense of the House, 
say they both, on these matters, and it is against us. Mr. 
Fawcett even goes further, and frankly admits that in at 
least some instances the sense of the nation has been 
against them too. We intend, they continue, to appeal 
to the constituencies as soon as we possibly can; but 
meanwhile we see neither use nor justice in asking the 
House to stultify itself by reversing its own judgment, 
and still less of either in attempting to bring about such 
a reversion by including in our complaints an august and 
guiltless head. This is the language of straightforward 
politicians who comprehend the rules of the game, and 
who do not seek to console themselves for defeat 
by mere obstructive cavillings. Should it be 
maintained—and we could wish that- the nomi- 
nal leader of the Liberals had been sharper in 
taking up the cue—the conduct which has been the 
opprobrium of the present Opposition will be condoned, 
if not forgotten, and they will be restored once more to 
their proper and most useful position in the respect of 
the nation. Mr. Gladstone observed that even the 
attractions which an opportunity of assailing the Govern- 
ment might be supposed to have could not tempt him to 
support Mr. Dillwyn. It is no secret that the motive 
thus sarcastically described has been imputed to a large 
section of the Liberal Party by a very large body of 
public opinion. Englishmen still have a fancy for fair 
play, and this suspicion has hopelessly weakened those 
against whom it has been made. There is no doubt that 
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on more than one occasion, when exception has been 
taken of late to the Government policy, the exceptors 
have been in the right.. But the stigma of factious oppo- 
sition has been on them, and they have in consequence 
spoken to obstinately deaf ears, In this justly-stigmatised 
course it appears that Mr. Jenkins and Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Courtney and Mr. Dillwyn, with a ragged regiment 
of Home Rulers and free-lances, intend to persist. This 
will scarcely be of corisequence if-the memorable debate 
of Tuesday is the signal for a new departure on the part 
of the chiefs and the main body of the Liberal Party. 


BISMARCK’S TARIFF BILL AND THE 
LIBERAL PARTIES. 


AFTER a six days general debate on the Tariff 
Bill in the Reichstag, Prince Bismarck has 
succeeded in splitting up the National Liberal Party, 
with whose aid he had for years carried on the King- 
Emperor's Government, both in the Prussian House 
of Deputies and in the German Parliament. It remains 
to be seen in the end whether he will thereby have 
achieved a desirable result for his own political objects. 
Four chief parties—not counting the numerically insignifi- 
cant groups of Social Democrats, Guelfs, Alsatians, and 
Poles—compose the bulk of the Reichstag. They are 
the National Liberals, or moderate Constitutionalists, 
and the Progressists or Radicals on the one hand ; 
the Centre Party, or Ultramontanes, and the Conservatives 
on the other. All measures in the interest of the Empire, 
or of anti-clerical reform and progress, were hitherto 
passed by the aid of the former. The Conservatives 
hung back ; the Ultramontanes were on principle against 
the Chancellor’s policy. The Empire, therefore, prac- 
tically stood on the basis of parties which, ‘of late, it has 
been the systematic aim of Bismarck to alienate, or to 
force into an unwillingly-accepted compromise. 

So it was on the occasion of the Anti-Socialist Act, 
which was forced down the throat of the House, and of the 
Gagging Bill, which was ‘thrown out by an overwhelming 
majority, including the ‘Ultramontanes. Repeatedly 
baffled and defeated on one point, the self-willed Minister 
who, between 1864 and 1866, almost brought matters to 
a crisis similar to that which cost Charles I. his crown 
and his head, ever returns ‘to the charge from another 
side. More than two ‘months ago, we took occasion 
to remark that “in the background of his reactionary 
political schemes there looms his not less ‘reactionary 
plan of returning ‘to Protectionism in commercial matters. 
And ‘in the darkest recesses of his Protectionist designs 
a‘plan is hidden of reconstructing the whole common- 
wealth on the principle of ‘the Polizei-Staaz, as it existed 
in the worst period between 1815 and 1848. Telescope- 
like, one antiquated and despotic idea after another is 
being drawn out'by a statesman who began his career as 
one of the most rabid types of squirearchy, and who, in 
his ripe old age, turns his back upon the more modern 
and enlightened views to 'which he had for a time paid a 
reluctant allegiance. The Liberal Parties of Germany 
stand, therefore, in great need of closing up their ranks. 
The supreme danger is near, ‘and it can only be averted 
by firmness and union.” 

The union has been broken by the defection of a con- 
siderable group of National ‘Liberals under the guidance 
of Herr von Bennigsen,'who went ovér ‘to the Protec- 
‘tionist camp. Lasker, ‘'Forckenbeck, Bamberger, ‘Rickert, 
Braun, and other leaders of ‘the ‘same Party, who had 
often enough exhibited a deplorable weakness in yielding 
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to the importunate demands of Prince Bismarck, stood 
their ground better on the occasion of the Tariff 
Bill, so that between Dr. Lasker and the haughty 
Chancellor there occurred a regular scene, the 
former having accused the omnipotent and omniscient 
Minister of an “ untrustworthy enunciation of facts and 
figures.” But whilst the Lasker group of National 
Liberals—together with the Radicals under the leader- 
ship of Eugen Richter, who are free-traders to a man— 
opposed the Tariff Bill, the moderate Constitutionalists 
under Bennigsen entirely faced round. Ultramontahes 
and political reactionists, fortified by a Liberal defection, 
were thus able to form a fortuitous majority, completely 
changing the balance of Parties. 

The Parliamentary position is consequently entirely 
altered. As a proof of the extent of the change we 
need only refer to the Danziger Zeitung, a National 
Liberal organ of Free Trade proclivities, which bitterly 
denounces the “violent encroachments made by the 
Chancellor upon the whole social and economic condition 
of the nation,” and ironically says that “ perhaps it would 
be better to appoint Prince Bismarck Dictator of 
Germany at once for a fixed period, or even for life.” 
Yet this Danzig journal is one of those which had 
hitherto salaamed most deeply before the high and 
mighty Transparency, Prince Bismarck. In the same 
way the /rezhandels-Correspondenz, the organ of the Free 
Trade Section of the National Liberals, launches out into 
a severe condemnation both of Herr von Bennigsen and 
of the Imperial Chancellor, whom it accuses of “stirring 
up the cupidity of interested classes in a manner of which 
the history of the world—at any rate the history of 
Prussia, offers no example.” These are the judgments of 
men who until lately were his out-and-out partisans. 

Nor are there indications wanting that not a few of his 
present opponents and late friends think he is aiming at 
such Protectionist measures for landed proprietors as 
would serve his own private family interest. Indeed, the 
sympathetic eagerness with which he answered the letter 
which Baron Thungen, a Bavarian landowner and agrarian 
agitator, had addressed to his son, Count Herbert Bis- 
marck, goes far to prove that the Chancellor is not above 
such a consideration. This occurrence has created all 
the greater disgust because Baron Thungen-Rossbach’s 
“facts and figures” have ‘also been proved ‘since to ‘be 
a ridiculously “untrustworthy enunciation.” 

Prince Bismarck’s victory over his own late friends was 
initiated by the appearance for the first time of Herr 
Windthorst, ‘the Hanoverian ex-Cabinet Minister ‘and 
Ultramontane leader, at dne of the Chancellor’s famed 
evening parties. Windthorst is the man whom Bismarék 
formerly characterised as a back-stairs sneak who con- 
spited with Court ladies against the existence of the 
Empire in the interest of the Vatican. Many amenities 
of this kind have passed between ‘the two, but ‘at last 
Windthorst appeared on special invitation at Bismarck’s 
soirée, adorned with his Guelphic order, surrounded *by 
four Romanist henchmen, and smilingly declaring ‘to 
some astonished Liberals who asked for the meaning Of 
this miracle: “‘ Zxtra Centrum nulla salus.” It was 
observed that the Prince and the Princess ‘exhausted 
themsélves in attentions to their long-missed.guest, even 
to'the €xtent of hurrying to fetch napkins in order ‘to 
wipe from little Windthorst’s dress-coat with their own 
august hands the Martrank which ‘the ‘awkward 
Titanic Chancellor ‘had “spilt upon it. ‘Well may the 
Berliners have shaken their heads when'the next morning 
they saw the report of a‘meeting which seemed to beat 
the wonders of Marpingen. 
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In the discussions on the Tariff Bill, Windthorst has 
since made a speech which concluded with words appre- 
ciative of the “restoration of the German Empire for the 
welfare of the German fatherland.” So unusual a decla- 
ration on the part of the Ultramontane leader has only 
contributed to make Liberals ill at their ease. There are 
rumours already in the air of the position of Herr Falk, the 
author of the May Laws, being shaken. Alarm and un- 
certainty are the prevailing feelings in public opinion. 
Everywhere men say that Bismarck’s policy has become 
utterly incalculable and uncontrollable, and that repre- 
sentative government is incessantly being undermined 
by him. This condition of affairs is replete with danger, 
and those who work for steady progress on legal lines 
would be right glad if the course of nature brought about 
a change in the occupancy of the Throne—a change 
probably followed by a personal change in the occupancy 
of the Chancellorship. 


AFFAIRS MILITANT. 


HE synopsis of the terms offered to Yakoob Khan, 
which we were enabled to give last week, have 

been confirmed by the later intelligence received. 
Moreover, we are glad to see that the Indian Govern- 
ment, having learnt a lesson by the failures of the past, 
are fully aware of the necessity of recognising the claims 
of Yakoob Khan to the throne, and by their moral 
support establishing him firmly thereon as our friendly 
ally. There is one part of the treaty, or rather the draft 
of the proposed treaty, that is likely to cause some dis- 
cussion. The Indian Government propose to pay an 
annual subsidy, nominally for keeping the passes open, 
but in reality to strengthen the Ameer’s hands in dealing 
with malcontent tribes. To our thinking, this is a 
mistake. It savours too much. of bribery and the 
purchase of Yakoob’s good will. And when it is remem- 
bered what money means to the Oriental mind, it will be 
seen what a powerful weapon or loophole we give by this 
offer to Russian intrigue. Terms discussed in pounds, 
shillings, and pence with an Afghan ruler are rather apt 
to end in his endeavouring to make a bargain and sell 
what he has to the highest bidder.- Russia must feel 
keenly the failure of her underhand policy, and would 
naturally seize on this as an opportunity for purchasing 
what intrigue could not obtain for her. If, as we firmly 
believe to be the case, money is requisite to “‘ keep the 
passes open,” it would be far better that we ourselves should 
pay it, and not allow it to pass through the hands of the 
Afghan despot. It may be urged that this course would 
materially affect the Ameer’s sovereignty, but the effect 
on our own prestige must not be lost sight of. There is 
the usual amount of secrecy overshadowing the negotia- 
tions at Gundamak, and rumours of a hitch in the 
proceedings are rife, the reason given being that Yakoob 
Khan is forced to ask for better terms than we are 
inclined to grant him. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that the negotiations will not be allowed to drag, 
and, eventually, after falling through, turn out that 
they were merely a subterfuge in order to gain time. 
Such things are by no means uncommon, and are, in 
fact, the leading features of Oriental policy. Far better, 
unless we can pin Yakoob Khan at once, would it be to 
push on, and dictate terms from Cabul, than to find 
ourselves, in the position of a status guo ante bellum 
after a protracted game of diplomatic shuffling at 
Gundamak. And we fail to see, even supposing 
the rivals of Yakoob Khan to be “strong in their 


positions,” how the advance on the capital “ would 


render the confusion prevailing worse than ever,” as sug- 
gested in the telegram of the Standard’s Special Corre- 
spondent. Surely the British flag hoisted at Cabul would 
act as a forcible check on the aspirations of the various 
claimants, and, rather than complicating the position, 
would, by giving the key into our hands, render the -cut- 
ting of the Gordian knot (if any exists) a comparatively 
easy matter. The game of arbitration, conferences, and 
various other diplomatic ruses, is almost played out, and 
the time is coming when “ the nine points of the law ”— 
to wit, possession—will be recognised as a leading factor 
in the equation. The blacksmith of history, who when 
playing in a cricket-match and being bowled out, much 
to the discomfort of his village confréres, turned the tables 
on his opponents by saying, “Out, is it? Well, I’m the 
biggest man on the ground, and I should like to see the 
one as ’ull fetch me out,” certainly gave us an example 
which in the present instance we should do well to 
imitate. Delay at the commencement of the hot 
weather means disease amongst men and animals, a 
break-down of transports, and a half-completed conquest, 
to be commenced over again ; while to our opponents it 
signifies a respite, and breathing time in which to re- 
organise their shattered forces. “ Follow up advantages ” 
is a cry that from time immemorial has been dinned 
into the ears of commanders and diplomats, and the 
neglect of this precept has often cost nations, ourselves 
among the number, very dear. It must not be ima- 
gined from what we have said that we are advo- 
cating an advance on the capital of Afghanistan. Far 
from it. All we wish to do is to point out the danger of 
a protracted negotiation, and the two sides which are 
involved in the question, laying it down as a broad rule 
that in politics or diplomacy no Oriental is to be trusted 
to act in a manner wholly aboveboard, and that we ought 
to hold ourselves prepared at any moment to place our- 
selves in the right by making the best of opportunities. 
From the Cape we have no news of importance. 
Lord Chelmsford has asked for fresh reinforcements, and 
his request has been complied with. Taking the average of 
trained troops against savages, he has under his command 
nearly one per cent. more than are usually required, 
though in the face of the reverses we have sustained, 
the Government could hardly do otherwise than accede 
to the demand. It certainly shows a sign of doubt 
on Lord Chelmsford’s part that he should require a 
further addition to the forces now under his com- 
mand. That the standard should have been re- 
duced again for infantry and volunteering opened from 
the militia shows plainly that the resources from whence 
we draw our “stop-gaps” are, notwithstanding the past 
flourish of trumpets, by no means satisfactory. To com- 
plete the establishment of regiments and _ battalions 
ordered on active service, the less fortunate ones have 
been forced to supply large drafts, thereby rendering 
themselves mere skeletons, and now their places are to 
be filled by volunteers from the reserve, who are to be 
tempted by the bait of a bounty. How much longer this 
state of things will last it is impossible to say. “Depdt 
centres have (as predicted) ignominiously failed, and the 
army reserve has proved to be nothing more than a farce 
on paper. Common sense would suggest the increasing 
of regimental depéts and the abolition of that most 
pernicious system of “ short service ;” but common sense, 
alas! in the Army is trodden under foot by official routine 
and official “ hobbies ;” and as each succeeding Secretary 
of State for War has an infallible-plan of his own for the 
reorganisation and readjustment of her Majesty’s forces, 
it is improbable that we shall see the condition of affairs 
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‘much bettered. That the same blood that won our vic- 
tories in bygone days still flows in the veins of our soldiers 
has been amply proved. The raw material is to hand, 
and seldom has such an opportunity presented itself as 
at present for weeding out abuses and placing the 
army on a permanent and sound footing. 


THE NORTHERN UNIVERSITY. 


HE imposing array of influential men who formed 

the deputation to the Duke of Richmond on 
Thursday, and urged the formation of a new University 
in the North of England, is not unlikely to make the 
public forget a few facts which, as the speakers were all 
in favour of the new scheme, were, of course, not men- 
tioned. It was alleged that Lancashire and Yorkshire 
are obliged to send their sons to London if they wish to 
obtain a University degree, and cannot incur the expense 
and loss of time involved in residence at Oxford or 
Cambridge. But the allegation is not quite correct, for 
the University of London holds examinations at Man- 
chester for the very purpose of conferring its degrees, 
and the successful candidates at these examinations are 
embodied inthesame list and treated on precisely the same 
terms as the students who attend at Burlington House. 
The plan now pursued for Manchester is as follows :— 
The examination-papers are sent down, sealed, to the 
authorities of Owens College, who place them before the 
candidates, and the answers are sent back to London, 
also sealed up, to the examiners of the London University. 
Students at Manchester are therefore put to no trouble 
and no expense whatever; and if the proper authorities 
at Sheffield, York, or Halifax apply for the same facilities 
they will obtain them at once. Dr. Gott’s statement that 
the number of men engaged in commercial pursuits who 
hold University degrees can be counted on the fingers is 
one of the wildest and most incorrect which has ever been 
made by a learned professor. The number of Cambridge 
and Oxford graduates who are “ something in the City” is 
very considerable, and that of graduates of London almost 
as great. Mr. Forster’s argument, “ That the desire to 
possess a northern University sprang from an earnest 
craving on the part of those who were unable to send 
their sons to the older Universities to have the advantage 
of University culture within the reach of those who were 
following mercantile and manufacturing pursuits,” was 
almost equally wide of the mark. The North of 
England appears to crave for what it has already got. 
For by attending Owens College, or some other of the 
numerous higher educational establishments in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, any young man can prepare himself to 
take a degree, and can then, without even incurring the 
expense of a return ticket to: London (available for one 
month), pass the requisite examination at Manchester, 
or, as above stated, elsewhere in the immediate vicinity 


.of his residence. We cannot suppose that a body of men 


so highly educated as those forming the deputation 
desires to lower the- standard of a degree; in fact, 
they distinctly and emphatically repudiate the 
notion that such is their intention. But if the 
scheme only proposes to make a degree more accessible 
to all classes, the examination remaining as searching as 
are those now conducted by the University of London, 
we fail to see how greater facilities would be afforded to 
Lancashire or Yorkshire students by the fact that the 
authorities of Owens College would have the right of 
setting papers composed by themselves rather than those 
they now receive by post from London. The fact that 
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the Board of Examiners in Burlington House is absolutely 
independent of, and quite unconnected with, any special 
educational establishment is the best guarantee that their 
examinations will always remain what they now are— 
severe and impartial. It appears to us that the wish of 
the deputation, reduced to its proper form, merely 
amounts to a request that a certain number of men who 
now direct education at Owens College (so successfully 
that Owens College students carry off many prizes in 
London) should be removed from the excellent control 
of a large body of examiners recruited from all England, 
and should themselves test the results of their own 


teaching. Thus stripped of factitious surroundings, 


the proposal has a distinctly narrow and_ retrograde 
character, and it will require better arguments than any 
we have yet heard to induce us to accept it as a step 
towards the improvement of higher education, 


OUR SHIPS OFF ZULULAND. 


HE following extract from a private letter received 


from a naval officer at the Cape, which gives an 
interesting account of the movements of H.M.S. Active 
during the war, shows that the mishaps which befell that 
vessel and the Tenedos occurred under very awkward con- 
ditions, and, in less fortunate circumstances, might readily 
have proved disastrous, Under date of April 14th our 
correspondent writes :—“I will try to give you an idea 


of how things have been going on out here since I last - 


wrote. We left Simon’s Bay for Natal on November 2nd, 
and when we arrived found the place in a very unsettled 
state—the whole Colony in alarm lest Cetewayo should 
make some sudden rush on them. From Natal we 
went up the coast to Delagoa Bay, which belongs to the 
Portuguese. It is a capital harbour, it and Simon’s Bay 
being the only two along this coast. After staying there 
a few days we returned to Natal, and anchored off the 
port of Durban, in the open sea—a most frightful place 


to lie at, blowing a furious gale of wind regularly twice-a-* 


week ; we were never steady one moment till we returned 
to Simon’s Bay on the 24th of March. 


‘On November 19th things were looking so bad that 


we landed a Naval Brigade of 180 men and officers. 
The Brigade was encamped at the mouth of the Tugela, 
the boundary between Natal and Zululand, and on the 
declaration of war they marched with Colonel Pearson’s 
column. Of course you have seen by the papers all 
about the sad .affair at Isaldhwanha. It took us quite 
unawares, and I never witnessed such terror as amongst 
the panic-stricken people of the Colony. The women 
and children were begging to be taken on board us, and I 
believe that at one time it was seriously thought of. ° 
“‘Cetewayo boasted after the massacre that he would 
not leave a single white man, woman, or child alive in 
the Colony. On receipt of the news of Isaldhwanha, we 
in the Ac#ive went up to the enemy’s coast to draw off 
their attention from the troops. We did it with a ven- 
geance! They followed the ship in some numbers, and 
one fine morning, when we were quite close to the shore, 
we ran aground, and the Tenedos with us, on an unmarked 
shoal. I can tell you it was not altogether a joke. The 


‘Zulus saw in a minute what had happened, and evidently 
prepared to watch us. After some time this old ship 
managed to get off, after shaking us nearly to pieces, and 
running on to one bed of hard coral after another, but 
the Tenedos stuck fast. We went to her and grounded 
again, but we could not tow her off. This was early 
morning. At ten that night we went to her again, having 
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taken all valuables out of her, and luckily towed her off, 
quite disabled. But the worst was to come ; as we towed 
her off we could not get out of her way, as we were 
anchored, and she ran right into us. It was as dark as 
pitch, and a nasty night, while all around us on shore 
were the Zulu watch-fires. For an hour and a half we 
were in collision, and every soul on both ships thought 
we were done for. We ground each other to pieces like 
matchwood, and the crashing of the spars falling from 
aloft was something not easily to be forgotten. As we 
were short-handed, chaplain, surgeons, and all had to 
give a hand, but the surgeons soon had other work to look 
to. How we did get apart I don’t exactly know; we 
were both badly disabled, but as the Zenedos was quite a 
cripple we had to tow her. It blew a gale, and twice we 
parted the tow-rope, but at last got back to Durban. The 
Tenedos is so much injured that she will have to be sent 
home, and we are not much better. . . . . This 
war is a sad thing, and when it is to be finished is very 
uncertain. People out here say, some a twelvemonth, 
others a shorter time ; anyhow it is certain that the Zulus 
have proved themselves to be a fine set of fellows, not 
knowing what fear is, and being well armed with the 
breechloader, so that I am afraid they will take a lot of 
fighting.” 


THE MINERS’ THREAT. 


UST as the needless and deplorable quarrel between 
masters and men in the Durham collieries has been 
brought to an end, the coal trade in all the rest of 
England is threatened with violent disturbance. At a 
conference of delegates, representing upwards of 120,000 
miners, which was held at Barnsley last Tuesday and 
Wednesday, it was unanimously resolved that “the time 
has now come when the whole of the mining community 
of Great Britain should take united action to try and pre- 
vent the recurrence of reductions,” and “ therefore ”—a 
somewhat illogical deduction from the premiss—that a 
demand should be made “in each district for an advance 
in wages of 10 per cent., and, if the employers will not 
grant us this, a general stoppage to take place throughout 
the country.” It was also decided “that we try our 
uttermost to bring about a shortening or equalisation of 
the hours of labour, so as to bring the supply equal to 
the demand.” As, however, the Barnsley conference only 
represented about half of the entire body of coal-getters 
in the kingdom, the Durham miners especially holding 
aloof on the ground that they wished to see the result of 
the arbitration then being carried on on their behalf, it was 
considerately resolved to suspend action until after another 
meeting of delegates, to take place at Birmingham on the 
17thof June,though it was added, “that in the interim mass- 
meetings be held in each district to lay these matters 
before the men, so that each district may send delegates 
prepared to deal with these questions.” This is certainly 
alarming. If experience did not prove that, when masses 
of ignorant men resolve upon a course of action, they 
stop at no folly, however suicidal, in endeavouring to 
achieve their purpose, we should be inclined to think that 
these resolutions are only bluster, an attempt to use the 
partial success of the Durham strike in frightening the 
masters in other counties from proposing reductions in 
the rate of wages. That, however, would be bad enough, 
and there is nothing to show that matters will not be 
much worse. At best we are threatened with a noisy and 
mischievous agitation throughout the coal districts, in 
which half the miners are pledged to do all they can to 
coerce the other half into agreeing with them in a line of 
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policy that cannot fail to be injurious to themselves 
and the whole community. If matters go no further than 
the proposed mass-meetings, there will be mischief enough 
done. We hope that those who have influence with the 
mining classes, whether Radical Members of Parliament, 
journalists, amateur political economists, or social 
reformers without commission, will see the propriety of 
doing all in their power to stop the agitation. 

If any benefit to the miners could come from enforce- 
ment of the programme put before them, no one, of 
course, would be justified in opposing it. ‘The miners, 
like all other classes of society, have a right to the highest 
wages, the lightest work, and the shortest hours they can 
get, provided their getting them for a short time does not 
ruin the industry by which they live, and thus lead to 
their own ruin as well as their employers’. It is in their 
own interest that we deplore their falling into blunders 
that may be fatal to them ; and such blunders have rarely 
been more crowded together than in the resolutions that 
were passed at Barnsley on Wednesday. Strikes have 
been justifiable and successful before now. Indeed, 
whenever they have succeeded, that fact has gone far to 
justify them. But there seems no prospect at all of suc- 
cess in the universal miners’ strike that is now projected,. 
and the pseudo-economical reasons alleged for it are 
palpably at fault. 

That the coal-getters should feel acutely their present 
position is not to be wondered at; but they should under- 
stand that they themselves are partly to blame for it, and 
that the misfortunes they have not brought on themselves 
are mainly due to circumstances that neither they nor 
their employers can control. Seven or eight years ago 
the demand for coal was so great, in consequence of the 
unparalleled prosperity of the iron, cotton, and other 
industries, both at home and abroad, that it could 
be sold for an average of eighteen shillings a ton 
at the pits’ mouths, and at that time the men received 
about two shillings a ton in wages. ‘The price of coal is 
now only about six shillings, of which the men receive 
barely a shilling. ‘That trade has grievously deteriorated 
in the interval is nobody’s fault—it is only a reaction 
from the excessive and unnatural prosperity by which 
everybody profited while it lasted, the men as well as the 
masters. The men obtained higher wages than they ever 
had before, and no one grudged them this advantage, 
though many warned them of the risks they were running 


by the uses they made of their temporary advantage. We - 


do not refer here to the more luxurious habits of living 


that they acquired, nor has anyone much reason to- 


reproach them for getting the best enjoyment they could 
out of the money that they fairly earned. They not 
only, however, lived up to their increased incomes, but 
also insisted upon working for fewer hours. It mattered 
little, of course, to the masters whether they employed 


four men or three to do a certain quantity of work, as. 
the aggregate wages of the four, working short hours,. 


were no greater than they would have paid to three for 
working long hours ; but the men are now feeling, though: 
they do not recognise or acknowledge, their mistake. 
Believing that high wages would last for ever, they obliged? 
the masters to employ a large number of newcomers, from 
whose competition they did not sufferat the time, but which 
is now punishing them very severely. It is this competi- 
tion, this redundancy in the labour market, that now 
enables the masters to pay lower wages than they need 
to pay, if that is really the case ; and it is by working for 
fewer hours than formerly that the. men have partly 
reduced their daily earnings to the low point at which 
they now stand. ‘That, if not the whole root of the evil, 
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is the only one which it is in their power to pluck out. 
Tf they would reduce their numbers—say, by tion— 
those who remained could command higher wages and 
earn much more. By clamouring for yet shorter hours, 
they only propose to make matters yet worse for them- 
selves than they. already are. 

But they tell us that the chief cause of their low wages 
and of the general depression of trade is over-production. 
They are right, in so far as that it is, not the chief, but a 
minor cause. Over-production, however, is an evil that 
they have no chance of remedying; one that even the 
masters, hampered as they are by competition with one 
another, can hardly touch. It can only be cured by the 
ruin of so many producers that the fortunate residue will 
be able to command the market. The men’s proposal 
to cure it by a stoppage of mine-working for a few weeks 
or a few months can have no appreciable effect at all, as 
they will inevitably be forced to give way long before the 
trade at large is materially affected. ‘They may furnish 
the coal-dealers with an excuse for temporarily raising 
their prices, but that is all, Any effort of this sort “to 
bring the supply equal to the demand” must necessarily 
fail as long as there are plenty of mines to be worked and 
plenty of miners to work them, men who can be obtained 
from elsewhere, if those at present employed refuse to work. 
Their threat of a general strike, ifcarried out, will cause 
serious inconvenience to their employers and the public, 
but they themselves will be by far the greatest sufferers 
by it. 


THE MAY MEETINGS. 


OR the month of May to elapse without the recur- 
rence of certain attempts at rejuvenescence on the 
part of various sections of the charitable world would be 
as startling an innovation on established custom as to 
serve lamb without mint sauce. With the budding leaves 
of spring-time the public mind has grown accustomed to 
associate the efforts of the larger religious societies to 
secure a fresh start for their enthusiastic employés in the 
sphere of missionary enterprise. Accordingly, the orga- 
nisers of eleemosynary Christianity are seen about this 
time flocking in imposing numbers to that gloomy edifice 
in the Strand, of which the “Grand Divan” tavern is 
the convenient and seductive v7s-a-vis. 

At first sight, perhaps, there might seem some incongruity 
in such a vicinage, but this is probably more imaginary than 
real, There is a substantial and commercial character about 
the evangelistic speoulations of Exeter Hall, which, as 
charity lunches are as much in vogue as_ theatrical 
matinées, renders it perfectly natural that a far-famed pur- 
veyor of “saddles” and “sirloins” should have pitched 
his tent so discreetly. Indeed, from the rather dismal 
reports of some of the societies which held May meet- 
ings last week, we can readily understand that the facili- 
ties afforded (by Simpson’s dining-rooms) to the less 
sanguine of their supporters, of keeping up theif spirits 
during the proceedings by fortifying the inner man, must 
have been unusually attractive. The financial depression 
which has so generally prevailed of late appears to have 
affected the trade of benevolence equally with others. 
Amongst the societies for the spiritual improvement of 
their neighbours there is an almost universal complaint of 
want of funds, A few of the older and wealthier corpo- 
rations are, of course, indifferent to a fluctuating 
subscription list; but even in the case of societies with 
an annual income of from 4 30,000 to £50,000 and more, 
the-constable appears to have been more than usually dis- 
tanced during the preceding year. Thus, at the annual 
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“in all respects but the financial one,” was regarded ag 
not less encouraging than in former years. Again, we 
learn that at the seventy-first annual meeting of the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews, it was stated that in the Episcopal Jews Chapel no 
fewer than nine adults and ten children have been 
baptised, whilst in the Hebrew Missionary College there 
are eight students, and that the attainment of 
these and similar stupendous results has occa. 
sioned the society an excess of expenditure over 
income amounting in the space of two years to no less 
than £.4346—a fact which would seem to demonstrate 
that a few, at all events, of the 138 agents whom the 
society employs might, with advantage to its next balance. 
sheet, be recommended to seek other occupation, and 
that the “thousands” of New Testaments, missionary 
tracts, and periodicals which these gentlemen have dis- 
tributed in the course of the year should not have been 
thus forced down the obviously unwilling throats of the 
Jewish community, especially whilst their would-be instruc- 
tors remained so involved in debt. At the meeting of the 
Church. Pastoral Aid Society the secretary had to make 
the depressing announcement that at the close of the 
financial year, March 31, 1878, the total available income 
fell short of the expenditure by £8500! and this despite 
the fact that the society’s income exceeds 450,000, An 
appeal, we are told, was made to the “ leading friends ” 
of Church Pastoral Aid, but the result was “ not such as 
to afford any reasonable prospect of equalising the income 
and expenditure.” With regard to the results for which 
congratulation is claimed by the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society, we fear the benefits accruing are more than pro- 
blematical. For instance, a somewhat jubilant statement 
is put forth that many of the grants made by the society 
have “led to the formation of new parishes and to the 
erection of churches,” but as “A Layman” has pointed 
out in the Zimes, in reply to the Bishop of London’s 
appeal for more churches, “ the difficulty nowadays is not 
to build churches, but to get congregations, for, beyond 
the choir and school children, from twenty to fifty, and in 
some cases even less, appear to be the average worship- 
pers in buildings reared during recent years at enormous 
expense to accommodate anticipated congregations of one 
to two thousand persons.” In the light of such statistics 
as these surely the Church Pastoral Aid Society is scarcely . 
justified in exceeding its income by £8500, even in the 
indirect augmentation of church accommodation, nor in 
appealing for fresh funds for the purpose. 

The statistics of the respective societies, of course, 
form a main feature in their reports. Imposing arrays of 
figures and sums total are hurled at the heads of those 
inclined to be incredulous or indifferent, until it becomes 
difficult not to believe that Exeter Hall has a monopoly 
of truth, and has really discovered the secret of public 
regeneration. It almost takes the breath away to learn 
that in the brief space of twelve months the Jondon 
city missionaries have paid 2,935,356 visits ; that they 
have distributed 3,642,204 religious tracts, and induced 
157 couples to exchange unholy for a state of holy matri- 
mony. Such heroic achievements as these make us 
wonder that all the funds of the mission have not been 
absorbed in shoe leather, and might almost draw a sub- 
scription from Lord Thurlow were it not for the fact that 
the society has succeeded in inducing “ 173 small shop- 
keepers ” to discontinue the sale of brandy balls and pick- 
wick cigars on the Sabbath. As for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, we can only say that to have suc- 
ceeded in issuing no less than 3,340,995 Bibles in twelve 
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months is a feat of bookselling energy which almost 
affords it an excuse for having exceeded its income by 
nearly £10,000. It appears, however, that in Persia this 
society has an agent who has been “ prospecting ”-—what- 
ever that may exactly mean; whilst at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion no less than half-a-million of persons who had paid 
their francs for admission were induced to accept (gratui- 
tous) copies of the Bible. 

A good deal of that peculiar kind of sanctimonious 
tall-talk, which is the characteristic of the modern repre- 
sentatives of Puritanism, was indulged in as usual at most 
of the meetings. Thus a Wesleyan missionary in China 
reported that the famine in that country has “subdued 
the native mind, and British generosity to the famishing 
masses in Shansi has called forth a hunger for the bread 
of life”—a statement which is somewhat at variance 
with the opinion of the representative of the rival Church 
Missionary Society, who remarks that Christianity in 
China is making steady but “slow” progress. But 
perhaps the most significant revelation of the stationary 
state of thought in Evangelical circles which the May 
Meetings have evoked is to be found in the remarks of 
Lord Shaftesbury at the annual gathering of the Religious 
Tract Society. His lordship was pleased to state that he 
has lately “ looked into” certain literature of the present 
day, which, though “attractive,” he considers to be the 
“most foul in principle and design, and of the most 
deceptive character that ever came from the heads of 
men or from man’s foul heart,” and though he had been 
“much struck by the beauty of the composition and the 
artfulness with which its wickedness and foul ideas were 
clothed and conveyed,” he was of opinion that it should 
be discountenanced not only by example and by religious 
education, but also “ by the provision of something better 
on the part of such bodies as the Religious Tract 
Society.” Does Lord Shaftesbury really think that a 
copy of “Braces for Unbelievers’ Breeches” should be 
left in the Prince of Wales’s box when the Comédie 
Francaise gives “Le Demi-Monde” at the Gaiety 
Theatre, or that Lady Greensleeves, on her way home 
from Hachette’s with “La Dame aux Camelias,” would 
read that volume sandwich fashion with “ Stays for Limp 
Christians ” ? 


THE NEW CARDINAL'S MANIFESTO. 


“ IBERALISM in religion is the doctrine that 

there is no positive truth in religion, but that 
one creed is as good as another. It is inconsistent with 
the recognition of any religion as true. It teaches that 
all are to be tolerated, as all are matters of opinion. 
Revealed religion is not a truth, but a sentiment and a 
taste—not an objective fact, not miraculous ; and it’ is 
the right of each individual to make it say just what strikes 
his fancy.” ‘These words, as many of our readers are 
aware, form part of the speech delivered by Dr. Newman 
at Rome, when he received the Pope’s official message 
that he had been created a Cardinal. They are very sad 
words, as embodying the speaker's last farewell of free- 
thought and free progress, and they have been received 
with a certain measure of respect, due to one of excep- 
tional talents and undoubted goodness of heart. But 
falser and more mischievous words were never spoken. 
True Liberalism in religion does not deny the positive 
truth of religion, but insists rather upon its relativity ; so 
far from holding one creed as good as another, it insists 
that every man’s creed is alaw unto himself, to be broken 
at each man’s spiritual peril ; and because it reverences 
religion and its place in the human conscience, it preaches 
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toleration in the widest sense to every creed under 
the sun. Here, as elsewhere, Dr. Newman shows a radical 
misconception of what Liberalism’ is and implies, for to 
him it is something abnormal and anarchical, instead of 
being totally simple and coherent. ‘True, it is based on 
the assumption that in all matters of faith the individual 
conscience forms the last appeal; and hence, though it 
long ago pronounced its final opinion on the inspirations 
of the Vatican and the spirit of the Inquisition, it has 
enabled Dr. Newman to live his life in peace, and has 
provided for him at every stage of his career the cloistered 
shelter of popular esteem. ‘Thanks to true Liberalism in 
religion, indeed, the author of the “Apologia” has 
prayed, worked, and spiritually thriven in a land which 
has formally renounced the thrall and, to some extent, 
the creed, of Rome ; every utterance of his has been 
circulated by the pen, and commented upon in a kindly 


and a friendly spirit ; his character has always been held . 


venerable, and even his delusions have invariably been 
treated as sacred. And after all this, after years of 
solemn experience and mellowing wisdom, Dr. Newman, 
standing in the shadow of the Vatican, points his finger 
at his benefactors, and almost with his last breath abjures 
Liberty, and proclaims the gospel of intolerance, of 
torture, and of retrogression. ‘The spectacle, to our 
mind, is a melancholy one. Not only does the old 
reason seem to have lost its cunning, but the gentle 
judgment appears to have become twisted and perverted. 
Such a definition of Liberalism as we have quoted is 
certainly unworthy of a divine trained among the free 
institutions of England. Accept that definition, popu- 
larise and legalise it, and we should speedily possess, 


instead of a free Church in a free State, not one Inquisi-. 


tion, but a dozen. Instead of “ sentiment and taste,” to 
which Dr. Newman has a characteristic objection, we 
should have “objective fact”—Catholic, Protestant, 
Positivist, and Materialistic. Dr. Manning would preside 
over one sort of Star Chamber, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury over another, Mr. Frederick Harrison over 2 
third, and Professor Huxley over a fourth. The end 
might, perhaps, justify the means; but apostasy would 
then become a serious business, and quiet thinkers would 
no longer be left alone, even at Birmingham. 

Of course what Dr. Newman means is simple enough. 
He has passed over into a Church which professes to 
hold the monopoly of objective and spiritual truth, and 
which has been historically distinguished for carrying 


the doctrine of protection even into the other world. He - 


wishes to say, and in effect he says, as his Church has 
always said, that religion is to come from above, not 
from within, and that no man can be a Christian who 
denies the miraculous Virgin. The logical outcome 
of all this is inquisitorial. ‘The creed of Rome is true, 
not merely relatively, but absolutely. Nay, the good 
Cardinal goes farther. “For thirty, forty, fifty years I 
have resisted to the best of my powers the spirit of 
Liberalism in religion.” Yet for. thirty, forty, fifty years 
Dr. Newman has been living under the beneficent pro- 
tection of the Liberalism he has resisted. During all 
those years his protectress has never troubled him with 
questions concerning the material facts of his belief, but 


has left those facts to his own soul, which alone can . 


apprehend them. He has seen everywhere around him 
the spectacle of a free people, eager to open all avenues 
of progress and of honour to all creeds, regardless of 
religious difference and tolerant to all opinion. How, 
and to what extent, has Dr. Newman resisted this Libe- 
ralism? Only, so far as we know, by expounding with 
strange clearness and beauty the meaning of his own 
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faith, and by casting into the side of Rome all the weight 
of his private worth and intellectual ability. Such 
resistance, a Liberal would say, is holy and justifiable ; 
that is to say, honest propagandism is justifiable. Our 
knowledge of Dr. Newman’s life is limited to facts which 
he himself has made public. Well, there is nothing in 
these facts to warrant the assumption that he ever really 
resisted Liberalism ; on the contrary, there is much to 
prove that he, more than most men, respected the sanc- 
tity of private judgment, enjoyed the moral atmosphere 
of Liberal institutions, and cherished the privilege of 
passing pensively from one state of edification to another 
under the safe protection of a free and Christian 
land. 

Our readers must perfectly understand that we pro- 
nounce no opinion on the creed which Dr. Newman 
holds and has held so long, or that faith which is built 
on miracles and has itself been most miraculously suc- 
cessful in its application to human needs. Our business 
is not to discuss dogma on one side or another, but to 
protest against a definition of Liberalism in religion 
which would ultimately make all private judgment 
impossible, and render religion itself, in time,a mere affair 
of government from above. Dr. Newman’s speech 
would be equally false and offensive if it came from the 
mouth of one professing any other form of creed. Sup- 
pose, for example, that Professor Haeckel, of Jena, were 
to say, in as many words, “‘ Liberalism in science is the 
doctrine that there is no positive truth in science, but 
that one belief is as good as another. ° It is inconsistent 
with the recognition of any science as true.” How Dr. 
Newman and all Churchmen would open their eyes at 
such a definition. . Yet the cases are identical. Positive 
or absolute truth is one thing, its recognition by the 
hnman intellect is quite another. Unfortunately for Dr. 
Newman, the world is not. so certain about the truth as 
it used to be; it has been driven to the conclusion that 
absolute truth is inconceivable, and that there are a great 
many ways of looking at even -one order of facts or 
miracles. So Liberalism says, “In God’s name let all 
the creeds of God flourish, so long as they do not inter- 
fere with the due workings of the State ; let Dr. Newman 
go to Rome if he pleases, and long may he wear his 
biretta ; only he must let other men have their way too, 
and leave a little scope for taste and judgment, even in 
matters of opinion!” And Liberalism, true Liberalism, 
may add, with a sigh, “Since I did allow my good son, 
Newman, to go to Rome, and put no hindrance in his way, 
he might have remembered his first obligations to me 
and mine. He should not have abandoned me altogether, 
even to become a Cardinal.” 


CALVIN’S DREAM. 


REVERENTLY INSCRIBED TO THE U.P. Synop or 
SCOTLAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “* THROUGH THE AGES.” 


THE books had been closed and the Judgment was done ; 
The stars had fallen, and black was the sun; 
The Lord is a just and terrible God! 


And Heaven and Earth had been swept away 
In the blood-red storm of the Judgment day ; 
The Lord is a just and terrible God ! 


And behold ! in the Heaven and Earth made new 
‘The Tree of Life by the Water grew ; 
The Lord is a just and terrible God ! 
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And under its branches was sorrow unknown ; 
And all the Angels stood round the Throne ; 
The Lord is a just and terrible God 


And clothed in white raiment a countless throng 
Waved shining palms and sang a new song ; 
The Lord is a just and terrible God ! 


And shawm and timbrel and psaltery and fife 
Shook the golden boughs of the Tree of Life ; 
% The Lord is a just and terrible God ! 


And lo !—though the Heaven and Earth was glad— 
The great human heart of Christ was sad; 
The Lord is a just and terrible God / 


And He looked at the Blest: ‘‘ Of all that were dear— 
Of all that I died for—how few are here !” 
The Lord is a just and terrible God ! 


And in the glad silence, ’twixt psalm and psalm, 
Vague murmurs He heard in the Heavenly calm ; 
The Lord is a just and terrible God! 


And faint far echoes of wailing came 
From the outer dark and the deathless flame ; 
The Lord is a just and terrible God ! 


Save Christ’s human heart, there was none that heard 
The faint cry of anguish, the bitter word ; 
The Lord is a just and terrible God! 


But ever some voice between psalm and psalm 
Sent a throb of pain through the blissful calm : 
The Lord is a just und terrible God ! 


“ It was not for ws that He died,” one said, 
‘¢ Or ever He came we were doomed and dead!” 
The Lord is a just and terrible God! 


‘‘ He died such long ages before,” one cried, 
“Men knew not for certain that ever He died!” 
The Lord ts a just and terrible God ! 


‘¢ He died for us—truly. I saw it !” one said ; 
‘“‘ But only God knew that a God was dead !” 
The Lord is a just and terrible God ! 


‘“‘ Yea, truly, a God !—not a Man to know 
Man in his weakness, man in his woe!” 
The Lord is a just and terrible God ! 


“ Lord Christ, I would pity and spare Tee,” one said, 
“ Wert Thou, the Lord, man, and 1 Lord in Thy stead!” 
The Lord ts a just and terrible God / 


‘‘ Remember me, Christ, for I stood at Thy knee 
When the children were suffered to come unto Thee!” 
The Lord is a just and terrible God / 


“ He forgets how we played,” said a low sobbing breath, 
“In the street by the fountain at Nazareth !” 
The Lord is a just and terrible God / 


And Christ’s heart ached ; He felt the tears rise 
And darken out Heaven from His human eyes ; 
The Lord is a just and terrible God! 


But ever the shawm and timbrel and fife . 
Shook the golden boughs of the Tree of Life ; 
The Lord is a just and terrible God! , 


And He said: ** Do the men made perfect hear 
No sounds of the Lost who were once so dear?” 
' The Lord is a just and terrible God ! 


And the Thousands Signed :. We hear no word ; 
For these which are dead praise not the Lord.” 
The Lord is a just and terrible God { 
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Then the Lord Himself said : “ Son, let be ; 
Even as it falleth, so lieth the Tree.” 
The Lord is a just and terrible God ! 


But Christ said : “ Once yet again will I die 
For these which in utter anguish lie!” 
The Lord is a just and terrible God / 


“* It may not be, Son,” the Lord God said, 
** For Sin is cast out and Death is dead.” 
The Lord is a just and terrible God ! 


Christ rose : “If I cannot die again, 
I will go to my Lost in their endless pain !” 
The Lord is a just and terrible God ! 


And an awful shuddering silence fell 
As Christ went forth to the gates of Hell. 
The Lord is a just and terrible God ! 


And with a cry of terror Calvin woke, 

Spread aguish hands, and raised to Heaven a face 
Haggard and wet with agony of soul. 

“ Pity me, God !” he moaned ; “ nor judge the sin 
Corrupted nature blindly sins in sleep ! 

Deal clemently, nor visit with Thy wrath, 

© Lord, Thou God most terrible and just, 

The insensate blasphemy of evil dreams !” 


WILLIAM CANTON. 


THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
' X.—CHRIST’S HOSPITAL.—(ParT SECOND). 


HERE is nothing at Christ’s Hospital resembling the 
house system. There are sixteen wards, each capa- 
ble of accommodating fifty boys, and in most cases con- 
sisting of one large room in which the beds are arranged. 
Occasionally meals are served in the wards, but generally 
in the Great Hall, where the boys sit at sixteen tables 
according to their wards. A matron has charge of each 
ward, and presides at its table in hall. In this arrange- 
ment, as we think, and in the relations between master 
and boys, lies the one serious defect of the institution. 
From the moment school is over the authority of the 
masters—speaking generally—is atan end. The Warden 
is responsible for discipline for the rest of the day. With 
so many hundred boys his personal influence on each can 
be very slight. The only person older than themselves 
with whom the boys come into frequent contact for any 
other purpose than to say their lessons, is their ward 
matron. The matrons—or nurses, as they were called till 
quite recently—were no doubt the proper persons to have 
charge of the wards some centuries ago. Then it was 
their task “ carefully and diligently to oversee, keepe, and 
governe all those tender babes and younglings that shalbe 
comitted to their charge, and the same holsomly, cleanely, 
and sweetly noorishe and bringe up.” Now lads of fifteen 
have taken the place of babes and younglings, and it is 
high time that masters should replace matrons. 

Besides the sixteen wards there is also an infirmary, 
The health of the boys is wonderfully good. We have 
visited the infirmary, and found only one patient, and his 
complaint a sprained ankle; and sometimes it is abso- 
lutely tenantless. The food is plain, but sufficient ; and, 
though squeamishness is not encouraged, a daintier diet 
is provided when recommended by the doctor. The pro- 
verb bids us not look a gift horse inthe mouth. Yet shall 
the donee examine its teeth, and feel its legs, and try_ its 
paces, and then, finding it young and sound and easy- 
going and free from vice, shall curse the giver for the 
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white star on its forehead. So we hear boys’ friends or 
parents complain from time to time of the insufficiency 
of the food, or even that their boys are starved. Yet, 
spite of the white star, the horse is not returned, nor is the 
boy removed from school. Charity to the parent, as 
well as personal experience, makes us conclude that the 
complaint is now groundless, ; 

The chief games are football and hockey—cricket in 
the play-grounds, which are asphalted, being impossible. 
The boys have now a cricket-field ; but, partly in conse- 
quence of its distance from the school, and partly 
because of the small number of older boys, cricket can 
never be really successful in the school. The seniors 
have a rowing club, with rooms at Putney. A gymnasium 
has also been built in the old Compter ground ; and, 
last but not least, a bath-house, with a famous swimming- 
bath, has been added. The year is divided into two 
“halves,” Easter making a break in the “long half.” 
There is a six-weeks’ summer holiday beginning about 
the middle of July, a shorter one of four weeks at 
Christmas, and about a week at Easter. One or two 
whole holidays a month and a half-holiday every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday help to prevent the Blue becoming 
a dull boy. 

To the general public the remarkable feature of 
Christ’s Hospital is the boys’ costume, and many are the 
outcries raised from time to time against its retention. 
For our part we should be very sorry to see it abolished. 
Clothes, as we have already mentioned, are supplied to 
the boys gratuitously; such clothes must necessarily be 
as inexpensive as possible. Comparisons are proverbially 
objectionable, and the Christ’s Hospital boy would feel 
them smartingly were any alteration to make them pos- 
sible between him and other schoolboys. 

The monitorial system is in force; but with this 
peculiarity—that the monitors are not.taken from the 
highest class, but from the Deputy Grecians, the First 
Order, Great Erasmus, or Fourth Form. There are 
three of these monitors to each ward. The serene 
dignity of a Grecian is only disturbed when the moni- 
tors find it necessary to bring the case of. someone 
unusually incorrigible or unusually stalwart to his notice. 
The Grecians are very great personages indeed. We 
doubt whether, in these days of enlightenment, they 
still exact the respectful “Sir” when addressed by a 
small schoolfellow, or speak of one another to him as 
“ Mr.” Blank ; but, so far from thinking small beer of 
themselves, they claim to be Chateau Yquem at the very 
least, with a tendency to arrogate to themselves the 
divine aroma of nectar. No stranger can realise how 
absolutely they were isolated, until the last few years, 
from the rest of the school, and how this isolation was 
encouraged by the authorities. 

“ Religious, Royal, and Ancient” is the common 
style of Christ’s Hospital; and truly, under the old 
régime, the religious exercises were serious and some- 
what oppressive to the younger part of the congregation. 
Two services in church, with sermons wherein the Roman 
Anti-Christ was pounded by all the artillery of Evangelical 
rhetoric : “ sides,” which consisted of reading and psalm- 
saying for three-quarters of an hour before the afternoon 
service; and in the evening a lecture half-an-hour in 
length—such was the fare prescribed for bantlings of nine 
years old and upwards on forty-two out of fifty-two 
Sundays in the-Christian year. The late Head-master 
abolished the lecture, and substituted evening service in 
the Hall for the second church service. -There is a close 
connection between the civic authorities and Christ’s 
Hospital, the Aldermen being ¢x-oficio Governors ; and 
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in most of the Christ’s Hospital field-days the Corpora- 
tion plays a prominent part. At Easter time the Lord 
Mayor attends service in Christ Church in state. For 
this occasion the senior Grecian used to compose a hymn 
in praise of the founders and benefactors, which was set 
to music by the school organist. Now, however, words 
from other sources, sung to the music of Wesley, Handel, 
or Mendelssohn, are counted good enough to satisfy the 
manes of deceased benefactors and the ears of living 
Aldermen. 

One of the most marked features of Christ’s Hospital 
is the publicity which it invites. Except during school 
hours, the friends of the boys may visit them at any 
time ; and the public may stroll unchallenged through the 
entrance in Christ’s Church Passage, and wander at will 
through the grounds and cloisters, or into the gallery of 
the Hall where the boys are assembled at their meals. 
At certain times, however, Christ’s Hospital formally in- 
vites the attendance of the public. The “ Public Suppers ” 
on Thursdays in Lent and “Speech Day” are old-esta- 
blished solemnities. Speech Day is necessarily much 
the same as the same anniversary elsewhere, though it 
has once more been reduced to the rank of the dullest rather 
than the sprightliest of such ceremonies. A Public Supper 
is a proceeding possessed of a quaintness quite its own. 
The process of eating implied in its name is, perhaps, its 
least important part. A somewhat lengthy religious 
service is its commencement; a performance, not with- 
out a comic element, is its conclusion. The whole 
string of boys, with the matrons at the head of their 
respective wards, pass round in order and bow their 
obeisance to the chairman of the evening. The annual 
concert, though more recently established, is the most 
pleasing entertainment given by the boys. Vocal and 
instrumental solos, with choruses by the choir and con- 
certed pieces by the band, compose the programme ; and 
choir and band vie with each other as to which shall do 
more credit to its teacher. 

On leaving the school the majority of the boys, as 
might be expected from their circumstances, enter on a 
business career of some sort. ‘There isa “ Royal Mathe- 
matical School,” founded by Charles II., to train forty 
boys for the sea ; but of late years the number entering 
the Navy has been very small. Among its old scholars 
Christ’s Hospital can score many successes. It can showa 
fair proportion of University distinctions, but does not add 
many names to the list of “public men.” Though we 
would avoid anything like a catalogue, we cannot omit to 
mention that Leigh Hunt, whose name is identified with 
this journal, was a Blue. The late Head-master, Mr. 
Bell, now of Marlborough College, and the Head-master 
of Charterhouse went to the University as exhibitioners 
of Christ’s Hospital ; and Sir Henry Maine also began 
his success in life as a “ Grecian.” 

The present is a critical time for the Hospital, and itis 
impossible to forecast its future. We are bound to 
believe implicitly in the beneficence of Government 
Commissions ; but at present our faith in the Public 
Schools Commission rests entirely on the basis of things 
“hoped for.” What is “seen” is this—the Governors 
of the school kept in uncertainty as to its future, and 
their hands hampered when they would introduce 
improvements, for fear lest the money to be expended 
should be thrown away. ‘The Commission propound no 
scheme of their own, and sanction none that is submitted 
to them. As the scheme may curtail the privileges of 
the Governors, none were appointed for some years, and 
thousands of pounds were thus lost to the Hospital. In 
spite of these disadvantages much progress has been 
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made, and honour is due to the Governing Body for 
having tempered their conservatism with a wise apprecia- 
tion of the educational requirements of the day. 


eee 


FEMALE DETECTIVES. 


T a period when the employment of women other- 
wise than in their special profession as wives is 
being discussed and encouraged by a large number 
of intelligent and influential persons of both sexes, it is 
rather singular that one species of work, for which many 
qualities inherent to the majority of the fair sex seem to 
fit them pre-eminently, has not yet been suggested.. -The 
great difficulty has always been to find employment for 
that numerous and ever-increasing class of women which 
is well educated but penniless, or nearly so. It is not 
likely that the institution of lady-helps will take any real 
hold on the customs of the country ; the market is over- 
stocked with governesses, and as education improves and 
collegiate institutions become more numerous the number 
of good governesses available is likely further to increase, 
while the number required will either remain the same or 
positively diminish. Even delicate manual labour does 
not make very great demands on the intelligence, and 
the number of ladies who can find remunerative employ- 
ment in painting, decorating, or the sister arts must 
necessarily be limited to those who possess the really 
artistic temperament. Of the many who try to make 
money in this way the majority fail to secure more than 
the bare necessaries of life, for talent and taste are not 
given to all. On similar grounds, and for other reasons 
into which it is not necessary to enter, the operatic and 
dramatic stage can afford an opening to a few only, - 
Making full allowance for the number of intelligent and 
well-educated women who can find employment in the 
professions of art and of teaching, there must remain 
many whose capabilities are of no mean order, but yet do 
not enable them to adopt either. It is therefore a matter 
of urgent necessity to call the attention of the public and 
of our authorities to all such careers as may afford women 
another chance in the battle of life, and among these we 
think there is none for which they are better fitted than 
the detection of crime. . 
Our machinery for the protection of life and property 
has during the last few years showed itself lamentably 
deficient. The boasted Bow Street runner is a thing of 
the past, and the acumen and intelligence which are sup- 
posed to characterise the modern detective have not 
enabled him to trace home a number of crimes so con 
siderable that the mere catalogue of the murders, forgeries, 
and robberies of the last few years whose authors still 
remain undiscovered and unpunished would fill several 
columns of this paper. Notwithstanding rose-coloured 
official reports and encouraging statements in Parliament, 
there can be no doubt that our whole police arrangements 
have broken down entirely. It appears that the corrup- 
tion which a recent cause celébre showed to exist among 
the very men who were set to catch criminals, and used 
their positions to shield them and to share in the plunder, 
was quite unsuspected by the chiefs of the Policedepartment, 
and it is not too much to suppose that, notwithstan' 
its “reorganisation” and change of name, C 
Henderson and the higher officials now no longer have 
entire confidence in their men. Indeed, it would be 
very surprising if they had ; the public has not, and will, 
not unreasonably, for many years to come, view the 
conduct of “ criminal investigators: ™ with the greatest: sus- 
picion. Popular opinion now divides them into two 
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classes—the clever ones, who really do combine the 
qualities necessary for detecting and tracing home crimi- 
nals, and the stupid ones, who merely follow certain 
routine directions, and are completely baffled as soon as 
a rogue refuses to be caught by the ordinary conventional 
artifices. But it is alleged that the former class is not 
entirely to be relied upon, while the latter, though 
honest, is of course incapable. We have every reason to 
believe that this rough-and-ready classification of our 
detective force is in the main correct. Notwithstanding 
the undoubted anxiety of the superior authorities at 
Scotland Yard to purify the force, they have not been 
able to re-establish the absolute confidence which existed 
some years ago. ‘They have misgivings about many of 
their officers, but such misgivings are unsupported by 
any tangible evidence, so that official reticence and the 
natural desire to make things pleasant prevent the truth 
coming out, as it would be extremely unpleasant to 
everybody concerned. ‘There exists, too, a desire to let 
bygones be bygones; and although everyone knew and 
many people still remember the /aches of the police in 
the Benson and Kurr case (even apart from the crimi- 
nality of the convicted detectives), no one in Scotland 
Yard is at all anxious to revive the subject, even though 
the missing diamonds escaped the search of the most 
acute investigators, and there are yet many other circum- 
stances connected with several jewel robberies entirely 
unexplained. We know perfectly well how and where 
the diamonds were hidden, and that the astute criminals 
in this case reckoned on the stupidity of the men who 
searched their lodgings, and not on their corruptibility, 
Their calculation was perfectly successful; the police 
actually, at one time, held the diamonds in their hands 
without finding them. ‘Thus, though the Turf frauds 
were punished, the proceeds of many thefts were not 
recovered. We quote this circumstance as an example 
of a case in which the assistance of an intelligent woman 
would have been invaluable. Poets and philosophers 
have, ever since the beginning of literature, abused 
women for deceiving the stronger but blunter sex. 
‘Thackeray only crystallised a number of very old opinions 
when he said that any woman, not positively ugly, could 
‘marry any man she pleased. Allowing a margin for 
exaggeration, it must be admitted that there is much 
truth in the saying, and it is obvious that an intelligent 
and not ill-looking woman can, if she chooses, get ten 
times as much information out of an average, or even 
out of a clever man, as one of the same sex, however 
able. Women have a thousand ways of working 
on. the feelings of even the most hardened. Phryne 
carried away the judges by her mere beauty, and 
the case of Phryne is, mutatis mutandis, recurring 
daily in our law-courts. Butif a woman can by her mere 


presence, her tone of voice in giving evidence, and her — 


manner of giving it, influence twelve men in a box who 
have never seen her before, and even occasionally a whole 


bench of grave and reverend judges whose life has. been © 


Spent in attempts not to be deceived, how infinitely 
better are her chances sous guatre yeux, when she can 
bring all her arts to bear on one man. In the first place, 
a woman can tell untruths infinitely better and with a 
more unflinching countenance than the mostaccomplished 


liar of the male sex. She has a hundred ways, too, of | 


making her lies appear realities which a man does not 
possess. Secondly, when one man approaches another, 
particularly if the latter be aware that he has something 
to conceal, suspicion is instantly aroused. The investi- 
gator must invent all sorts of likely or unlikely stories to 
account for almost every word he says, and the moment 


he asks a question his adversary is instantly on his guard, 
so that all the fencing and ingenuity which has been 
employed up to that moment is wasted, The woman 
has an infallible recipe by which nine hundred and ninety- 
nine men out of every thousand are caught. She can, in 
one of very many different ways, appeal to his vanity. 
She takes an interest in him; she is in love with him ; 
she admires him ;. she has known his sister or his sweet- 
heart ; she wants him to buy her a dress, or to relieve 
her from the oppressive attentions of somebody else ; or 
she can adopt one of a myriad other ruses. Thirdly, 
woman, though having less inductive power than man, 
is gifted with an intuition men rarely possess. She ob- 
serves many apparent trifles which a man would not 
notice ; above all, she knows how to watch another 
woman. She can tell from the appearance of another 
woman’s dress whether she has been, as she professes, 
quietly at home all day, or whether she was travelling on 
the railway. She remarks a bow, an untidy bit of hair, a 
movement of the eyes, a mere look in.one direction or 
another. And she instantly guesses what a man would 


‘never have dreamt of. 


Her capabilities in this direction have long been success- 
fully employed by the criminals who are anxious to escape 
detection ; it appears high time that the same weapons 
should be placed in the service of law and justice. Ona 
recent occasion one of a notorious gang of forgers was 
“wanted” by the police, and one of the best criminal 
investigators was directed to discover him. He had a 
daughter living in London, who was suspected of meeting 
her father occasionally to give him information and 
money ; and the daughter’s residence being well known, 
it was resolved to watch it. But she was as careful as 
the detective, and much more acute; for she discovered, 
in that manner peculiar to women, and which makes one 
suspect that they have eyes in their backs, that she was 
being followed whenever she left home. On one occasion 
she had made an appointment to meet her father at a cer- 
tain place not a hundred miles from Scotland Yard. She 
left early for the purpose, but soon. found out that 
Detective Smith was dogging her. She, therefore, began 
a little promiscuous shopping. Going in and out of 
several shops, and occasionally returning on her steps, 
she could not fail to meet friend Smith face to face, when 
his gentlemanly appearance and attractive countenance 
induced her to greet him with a smile. ‘The detective at 
once thought that his task would be an easy one. She 
got into a train to Victoria; he followed by the same 
train. She crossed to the London and Brighton Railway ; 
he did the same. She then took a ticket for Croydon, 
and made her way from the station to a comparatively 
remote house, where, as it happened, she had in former 
years given lessons. The inhabitants had no idea that 
their former teacher was a forger’s daughter. She was a 
clever and lady-like girl, and they were always glad when 
she paid them a visit. So she stopped three hours, while 
the detective, who had, on his way, directed assistance to 
be ready at hand, was watching outside. When she at 
last left the house, Smith had made up his mind that the 
criminal was there ; he therefore remained to watch the 
place while prosecuting inquiries, and deputed a local sub- 
ordinate to follow the young lady, who was not long in 
perceiving the change. She returned to London, and 
again got into the Metropolitan railway, her new follower 
of course taking the same train. But just as it was 
moving out of the station, she got out, and bolted into 
one of the recesses; and he went on calmly unconscious 
until he reached Aldgate, and discovered that the bird 
had flown. Meanwhile the father, who had been cooling 
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his heels for five hours, was duly warned, and left via 
Dieppe for the Continent the same night, while his 
daughter, with much fuss and preparation, drove to Euston 
Square to see the Limited Mail off, and Smith was investi- 
gating the previous most uninteresting history of the 
Croydon family. 

Now, less than half all this ingenuity, if devoted to the 
service of Scotland Yard, would have detected the man. 
Ladies of the best education and of the highest rank 
have been, and are, in the diplomatic service of foreign 
States as spies. They mostly serve the cause of might 
against right; but others, more high-minded but equally 
refined, have worked for the freedom of Italy and Poland. 
There appears to be no good reason why ladies in 
England should not devote their time, their infinite tact, 
their ingenuity, and their talents to the detection of that 
crime which is the disgrace of the country, and which the 
grosser mind of man is unable to trace home. The employ- 
ment of educated women in the detective force would be of 
immense advantage to the public at large, and now that 
women are so rapidly qualifying themselves for being 
doctors and lawyers, callings which are not always delicate 
and pleasant, there is no valid reason why they should 
not become criminal investigators, an occupation for 
which they are particularly fitted, and in which, far from 
competing with men, they would only do that which men 
cannot do. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


ee 
THREE PER CENT. 


T is, if we mistake not, above a quarter of a century 
since Consols stood at as high a figure as they do 

now, paying the investor, if he calculates the incidental 
expenses of investing and selling out, a very small frac- 
tion more than three per cent. on his outlay. Pretty 
much the same thing may be said in respect of other 
Government stocks, and, in fact, the whole category of 
securities upon which the rules of the Chancery Division 
and the dictates of legal prudence have ‘agreed to allow 
the investment of trust funds. It is at the same time 
very long since that other class of securities, which are 
even remotely called speculative, have been worth so 
little in the market, and have found so little favour with 
investors of all classes. The two phenomena are 
obviously and indubitably to be accounted for by a 
common cause, and it is one which, on the whole, does 
the public not quite as much credit as is sometimes sup- 
posed. It is the fashion amongst those financial wiseacres 
who affect a high moral tone to congratulate the British 
capitalist upon his reformed opinions, and to crow com- 
placently over the prudence of a nation which has 
abandoned the spirit of rash speculation, and returned to 
sound views in respect of commercial adventure. That 
there was much room for a reform of this sort a few years 
ago we do not for a moment wish to deny; nor can it 
be doubted that the violent fit of prudence which has 
now seized upon the public is a more satisfactory feature 
than the outbursts of temerity recorded in many a page 
of our financial history. Prudence is, however, a virtue 
which, like many others, may be carried a little too far; 
and there are strong reasons to suspect that the present 
state of affairs on the Stock Exchange is the result 
rather of excessive timidity than of any more sensible 
conviction in the public mind. It would indeed be 
strange if the English people should be by nature ready 
to content itself with 3 or 344 per cent. on its capital, 
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The fact is that recent events in the financial world 
have so thoroughly frightened the more ignorant class 
of investors—that is to say, the great bulk of those 
who lend out their money at interest—that they have 
rushed from one extreme to the other, and have lost 


even the hope of being able by their own exertions to — 


discriminate good securities from bad ones. When 
the grand series of repudiations and defaults on the 
part of certain foreign Governments occurred a few 
years ago, when the chimera of South American rail- 
ways, Turkish improvements, and Peruvian guanos 
vanished into thin air, a sort of blind panic, com- 
paratively well justified by the facts, but founded 
generally upon a very superficial knowledge, effectually 
scared away from foreign stocks the persons who had 
been most eager to embark in them. A period of great 
depression in home railways and in the trades and manu- 
factures of the country had a similar, though, of course, a 
much weaker, influence in scaring a different section of 
the community ; and when this was followed by the 
collapse of some of the banks once deemed most trust- 
worthy there ensued a sort of general stampede, in which 
all low-priced stocks and shares were deserted for those 
of the most undoubted and universally acknowledged 
soundness. The bank failures were perhaps even more 
conducive to this panic than the more sensational mis- 
haps which preceded them; for it was to the banks 
that the more cautious and ignorant investors had 
been in the habit of fleeing for refuge when they had 
not the courage to seek out for themselves a means 
of employing their balances. Consequently a panic in 
bank-shares put the finishing touch to that general 
mistrust which had already infected the community. 
The policy—faint-hearted as it always was—of lending 
to business men sums which the owner felt himself 
incompetent to lay out, in order that by that vicarious 
system a modest return might be secured, seemed 
itself to be now unsafe, and the most helpless section 
of capitalists found themselves thrown back upon the 
old and almost proverbially meek expedient of “ in- 
vesting in the Three per Cents.” 

It would be very possible to give unqualified praise 
to such a practice as this, if the other modes of investing 
money which lie outside the pale of “ authorised trust 
investments” were either generally less safe than they have 
been in times past or stood at a higher price. But when 
it appears, as it will appear to anyone who will look into 
the matter, that many of them are at least as safe as they 
have ever been, and almost all of them are considerably 
cheaper, it is impossible to accept the present state of 
affairs as rational or creditable to our common-sense, 
The difference between a stock upon which settlement 
funds may be legally invested, and one in which it may 
not, is one which, froma lawyer’s point of view, is usefuland 
clear enough. But it is a complete mistake to suppose that 
while everything on one side is absolutely safe, everything 
on the other side is to be deemed unsafe. P 
there are securities unauthorised by the Court and by the 
conveyancer which are even safer as well as more remu- 
nerative than some of those within the pale. Take asan 
example, on the one hand, mortgages on freehold land, 
and, on the other, the debentures of some railway stocks 
which pay little or nothing on the ordinary stock. The 
former of these investments is authorised; the latter, 
unauthorised. Yet he would be a bold man who now 
declared that the investors in the former had made @ 
safer bargain than those who bought the other. Free 
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hold mortgages were for a long time eosaias to pro- 
cure at four per cent. ; they were in several cases effected 
at a rate of 33/ per cent. Taking into consideration the 
very heavy expenses of lawyers’ fees and stamps, the return 
to the investor was often not above 3% per cent. And 
now while rents are threatened, and tenants are in 
some distress, there is a difficulty in obtaining even that 
moderate rate of interest, while the expedient of fore- 
closure entails a risk of losing some of the capital outright. 
On the other hand, it is possible now, and was still 
more easy a short while ago,,to buy the debenture stock 
of a British railway in a sub-unprosperous condition so 
as to return more than 4 percent. Those who did so 
have seen their holdings rise in value from 1 to 10 per 
cent., and, in spite of a depression in trade, which has 
certainly affected the railways with ample force, have 
never had even the faintest alarm as to the payment of 
their interest in full. These are only examples of a fact 
which seems, when explained, perfectly easy to under- 
stand, but which is not understood simply because the 
public Press has not had the patience and courage to 
explain it at length—the fact, that is, that if an investor 
will only take the trouble to look into the matter for 
himself, he can now lay out his money with complete 
practical security at a much higher rate than 3 per cent. 
In order to do so he must have some reasonable intelli- 
gence, and take some pains to know what he is about. 
He will not be the worse for the advice of some broker 
who is really willing and able to give an honest opinion. 
But he has become imbued with the idea that all brokers 
are more or less dishonest, and that all investments 
which are unauthorised are more or less unsafe—a view 
which is as unjust and short-sighted as it is easy and 
simple to adopt. 

Accordingly he invests in Consols, or in some security 
almost as dear, under the profound conviction that he 
is doing what is essentially and above all a safe thing. 
“Safety” is, however, a relative, and not, as people 
commonly suppose, a positive term, and it is, moreover, 
a term which may very easily be wholly misinterpreted. 
If by the safety of Consols, for instance, is meant the 
practical certainty that the interest will always be paid, 
the term is true enough no doubt. It will, however, 
apply in this practical sense with almost equal force to 
such things as debenture stocks, where a company has 
throughout its existence earned, say, a million a year, and 
has marketable property worth, say, ten millions, while the 
interest payable on its debenture amounts to some 
4100,000. But if by “ safety” is meant that the investor 
is practically sure to loselittleor nothing by his investment, 
then how is it possible to apply the term to Consols at 
99? Even if the normal price, year by year, is reckoned 
at 95—and this is putting it a great deal too high—the 
reasonable chances are that when the investor sells out 
he will have lost 4 per cent. on his capital. It is 
necessary, in estimating the prudence of a man who 
‘puts his money in the Three per Cents.,” to take this 
little fact into consideration, and after doing so, it will 
perhaps appear rather less obvious a subject for boasting 
that there is a wish to buy Consols ‘while a number of 
eminently sound stocks, which fluctuate even less widely, 
are neglected and despised, in spite of the fact—or rather, 
perhaps, sometimes even on account of the fact—that 
they return 4 per cent., or more. 


PERUVIAN FINANCE. 
CCORDING to intelligence to hand this week, 
another chapter is about to be added to the 
already ‘sufficiently scandalous record of Peruvian 


finance. Peru is in want of money, and, as usual, it 
is not the Peruvian taxpayer, but the bondholder who 
will have to bear the brunt. The immediate cause of 
the pecuniary embarrassment is of course the outbreak 
of the war with Chili, though it is sufficiently patent to 
anyone acquainted with the habits of the Peruvians that 
what is now to take place must inevitably have ensued 
later on, even had the most profound peace been main- 
tained both at home and abroad. It will be remembered 
that about a fortnight ago, when the news reached this 
side that the Chilian ironclad squadron had destroyed 
the landing stages and jetties at the guano islands, thus 
rendering the loading of vessels impossible, the Peruvian 
Guano Company, both in its own interest and that of the 
bondholders, and in accordance with the terms of its con- 
tract, announced its intention to the Government of sus- 
pending the monthly remittance on account of the 
4,700,000 per annum apportioned to Peru out of the 
proceeds of the guano sales. This was in itself obviously 
a blow to the bondholders, as £300,000 out of this 
4700,000 had been arranged to be given up for the 
service of the foreign loans after the expiration of next 
month. The disappointment was considerable, but it was 
hoped that the war would be brought to'a speedy con- 
clusion. What now, however, threatens the position of 
the bondholders is a matter, of far graver importance. We 
are informed on excellent authority that agents of the 
Peruvian Government are busily engaged in Paris in 
negotiating a new loan for the Republic, the guarantees 
for which are of course to take precedence of those 
for the existing debt. The amount required, it appears, 
is £ 1,000,000, and the object is stated to be the pur- 
chase of ironclads and materials of war in this country, 
although how this is to be accomplished in the face of 
the Enlistment Act is not quite clear. The proposed 
lender, it is needless to state, is M. Dreyfus, and his 
first condition is understood to be the acknowledgment 
by Peru of his claim of £ 3,000,000 against the Govern- 
ment ; in other words, M. Dreyfus is willing to advance - 
41,000,000 if Peru engages to pay him £ 4,000,000, 
either in specie or guano, in priority to all other debts ! 
It would be superfluous to dwell at length on the un- 
happy plight of the bondholders for many years to come 
if these proposals are to be carried out. Even the 
miserable pittance of £300,000 per annum now pro* 
mised would be wrenched from them, and the remains 
of the guano deposits would substantially become the 
property of M. Dreyfus, for it would be ridiculous to 
expect that borrowing instituted on this basis, when 
once commenced, would see an early termination. Me 
Dreyfus is a shrewd financier, and one who fully appre- 
ciates the weak side of the Peruvian character. 

In view of circumstances such as these, it is painful 
to see the conduct of the general body of bondholders. 
Ostensibly, at the meeting held under the chairmanship 
of Sir Charles Russell a few days ago, an union among 
the several discordant sections was effected, and two 
of the members of the International Committee were 
elected to join the Russell Committee. But can such 
an arrangement be said to be substantial and lasting? 
It is by no means certain that the two gentlemen 
elected will consent to join the opposing board, and, 
even if they did do so, everyone knows that Mr. Croyle 
and the remainder of his colleagues will take up the 
cudgels with renewed energy. Meantime the deepest 
animosity prevails on all sides against the Peruvian 
Guano Company, though what that company has done 
against the interests of the bondholders has never yet 
been made quite clear. The confusion is complete, and | 
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M. Dreyfus, as a matter of course, is once more in the 
field. | 





THE new loan for the City of Paris is, after all, not to 


be issued. The Financial Commission of the Municipal 
Council has decided not to increase the debt of the 
town, and only to treat with the Credit Foncier concern- 
ing the repayment of the 280 millions which are owing 
to that institution. The Credit Foncier on its part has 
offered to postpone the repayment on terms which no 
other establishment tendered for the proposed new loan. 
At the same time this operation will give the town an 
immediate advantage to the extent of twenty millions. 
It is most probable that the arrangement will be ratified 
by the Municipal Council and the Government ; so that 
neither the outside public nor the world of finance will 
have a share in the transaction, which will be entirely a 
matter between the city and her creditor. 





MUSIC. 


—~—— 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
DLLE. MARIE VANZANDT is one of the 
very few débutantes about whose abilities rumour 
in advance has told the truth. We have long ceased to 
put faith in the flourish of trumpets by which some new 
singers are preceded. Generally speaking, the louder 
the fanfare the less ground there is for it, and in reality 
the chances of a débutante are seriously endangered by 
her falling at all short of what is expected. Now, for a 
long time the name of Mdlle. Vanzandt has been more 
or less persistently dinned in our ears as a youthful 
soprano of remarkable promise ; and although we have 
obviously judged her merits without prejudice of any 
sort, it was impossible to avoid the anticipation of some- 
thing unusually good. Accordingly we determined to 
be impartial almost to scepticism. But there was no 
The first notes of her 
recitative, when she tripped on the stage as Zerlina in 
** Don Giovanni,” revealed a bright, sweet voice of the 
purest quality, fresh and clear as a bird’s, and evidently 
trained in an unexceptionable school. “ La ci darem” 
was exquisitely sung, and her acting in the duet was as 
natural as it was graceful and appropriate. A charming 
rendering of “ Batti, batti” only served to heighten our 
good opinion, and indeed Mdlle. Vanzandt’s entire per- 
formance exhibited gifts of a very brilliant kind. How 
much further study will develop these gifts it would be 
superfluous to say. Beyond question Mdlle. Vanzandt 
is possessed of great artistic intelligence for her years, 
and there is every promise that she will ripen into a 
prima-donna of the highest order. The remarkable 
flexibility of her organ was made apparent in her subse- 
quent appearance as Amina, when, substituting Madame 
Gerster at a day’s notice, the young prima donna again 
achieved immense success, this time in a part she had 
tiever before attempted. Lack of physique is Mdlle. 
Vanzandt’s only failing at present, and if time works 
reasonable improvement in this respect, her natural 
talents are sufficent to make an exalted position on the 
lyric stage within easy reach. 

Of Mdlle. Libia Drog, who made her début as Leonora 
in “Il Trovatore” last week, we must speak after hearing 
her when she is mistress of her powers. Stage-fright so 
thoroughly incapacitated the young lady on her first 
‘appearance that she was totally unable to do herself jus- 
tice. All we may observe is, that she has a fine, powerful 
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voice, apparently well suited for dramatic soprano parts, 
and in cantabile passages, at least, well under control. 
Mdme. Christine Nilsson, whose rentréc has already a 
once postponed, was too unwell to appear on Th 
when she was announced to sing in “ Faust.” Sir 
Gull’s certificate pronounced the Swedish prima dielk 
to be “ suffering under a rheumatic state,” but it is hoped 
she will have sufficiently recovered to make her appear- 
ance on Tuesday. “Carmen,” with Madame Trebelli in 
the title-part, was given instead of Gounod’s opera 
Thursday, and Signor Campanini, who had also been 
was convalescent enough to sing as Jost. Meanwhile, 
Madame Gerster and Mdile. Minnie Hauk are both 
suffering from the effects of our climate; so Mr. Mapleson 
may be considered particularly unfortunate in having such 
a heavy sick list. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. | 
HE events of the week, so far as Covent Garden is 
concerned, may be summed up in a few words. 
The success of Mdlle. Heilbron in “ Lohengrin” has 
equalled that gained by Madame Cepeda in “Tann- 
hauser,” and the last-named frima donna has increased 
her reputation by an admirable impersonation of the Con- 
tessa in “ Le Nozze di Figaro.” 
pleasing feature in a capital performance of Mozart’s 
work was the bright, charming Susanna of Médlle. 
Valleria, who certainly earned the loudest applause of 
the evening. Madame Patti has appeared in two of her 
favourite parts, Marguerita and Aida, the house being 
crammed on both occasions. In “Faust” M. Gailhard 
made his début as Mephistopheles, and at once achieved 
an emphatic success. The fame enjoyed abroad by this 
excellent baritone is eminently deserved, and he can 
hardly fail to do great things here likewise. 


CONCERTS. 

New PuitHarmonic.—The second concert of the 
season was even more interesting and well-attended than 
the first ; but it was much too long. How Mr. Ganz 
can imagine that any but the greediest musical gluttons 
can stand three hours of orchestral music at a sitting we 
are unable to understand. The programme really con- 
tained two symphonies and two concertos. Herr Grimm’s 
Second Suite “‘ in canon form,” a clever but rather dry 
work, is a short symphony, and later on there was the 
glorious “Scotch,” by Mendelssohn. There was Chopin’s 
concerto in F minor, magnificently performed by Madame 
Essipoff, who was well-received and recalled after her 
solo. She afterwards played a “Caprice Russe” by 
Rubinstein, which is almost as long as an ordinary con- 
certo. This tremendously difficult and melodious, but 
wearisome composition, was rendered in marvellous 


fashion by the gifted Russian lady, for whom it was — 


specially composed. Almost at the end of the concert 
came a couple of extremely pretty orchestral numbers 
from F. H. Cowen’s cantata, “The Corsair.” They 
formed a welcome relief after the Caprice, and were 
vigorously applauded. The orchestra sustained the 
afternoon’s work wonderfully well, under the direction of 
Mr. Ganz, who again proved himself a skilful and pains 
taking conductor. Mdlle. Turolla, from Covent Garden; 
sang three long pieces. 

ORCHESTRAL FEsTIVAL.—These most enjoyable and, 
in some respects, extraordinary concerts came to an end 


on Monday night, amid greater é/at than had marked 





their commencement. A tinge of real regret ae 
the crowded audience that came to see, hear, and’ 


But perhaps the most ° 
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good-bye to Herr Richter and the orchestra which im a 
fortnight he had made the equal of any in Europe. Not 
half that brilliant assemblage had attended the earlier 
concerts. They heard just in time of the marvels 
wrought by the Viennese conductor, and saw enough to 
make their parting with him even harder than it was for 
those who had not missed a beat or a note. Herr 
Richter’s stay has been sufficiently long to put public 
curiosity on the gui vive ; but it has yet to be satisfied, 
and we are not surprised to hear that he will come again 
next year and give eight concerts. Nor can we doubt that 
they will be a success ; for the series just ended were, 
despite the empty benches at three out of four, finan- 
cially satisfactory. We have no space at our command 
to describe Monday’s performance. It must suffice to 
say that Herr Richter’s conducting was as phenomenal 
as before, while the band distinguished itself in an 
equivalent degree. The programme was well selected, 
and included the “Eroica” symphony ; the only item 
we did not care for was the monologue of Hans Sachs 
“Die Meistersinger,” which might well be termed 
monotonous. ‘The singing of Frau Schuch Proska was 
again an important feature of the concerts,.and we hope 
that when Herr Richter returns he will not fail to bring 
with him this excellent soprano vocalist. 

Bacw Cuorr.—The rendering of Bennett’s beautiful 
cantata, “The Woman of Samaria,” was the most wel- 
come feature in the second concert of this choir. Our 
countryman’s composition, so full of the grace and 
melody that characterise his style, has not been given in 
London for some time, and had the weather been any- 
thing but wintry the audience would assuredly have been 
much larger. The popular unaccompanied quartet, 
**God is a Spirit,” is the best number in the cantata, and 
as sung by Madame Sherrington, Madame Patey, Mr. 
Shakespeare, and Mr. Kempton, it gained the customary 
encore. Inthe hands of these artists the solos received 
able interpretation ; while the choir maintained their 
usual excellence in the work that fell to their share. 
Here light and shade were chiefly the points to be 
observed, but they were not less successful in the sepa- 
rate choral pieces forming the rest of the programme, 
and which tested to.a far greater extent their powers of 
execution. Three compositions were given for the first 
time in London. | These were an eight-part chorus. by 
Bach, thoroughly in the style of the old master; an 
unaccompanied motet, “Es ist das Heil” (sung in 
German), for a five-part chorus, by Brahms—an effective 
and very difficult composition; and a scene, “The 
Tengost of the Phzeacians,” from Max Bruch’s “ Odys- 
seus”—a work, if we may judge by this extract, that 
follows closely in the wake of the modern German style, 
without being able to boast its best features. The 
Pastoral Symphony from Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” 
and “ Beethoven’s “ Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt ” 
were also included in the performance, which was ably 
conducted by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. 


Mr. F. H. Cowen’s. — This now annual concert 


attracted a full audience to the Picture Gallery of 
Dudley House on Monday afternoon. Mr. Cowen was 
assisted by many artists of note, and placed before his 
patrons a very entertaining programme, conspicuous 
in which was an MS. quartet of his own composition, 
written. some. years ago, but never played in public 
before. Regarded as a youthful effort nothing could be 
more promising, and a similar work from,Mr, Cowen’s 
pen at the present day should be game worth Mr. 

’s catching. The quartet was capitally played, 
the Jénéfciaire undertaking the piano part, and 
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THE EXAMINER OF. PLAYS: 
> : 
THE OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Want of space compels us to defer the notice of 
** Married, not Mated ” to next week. | 
” 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 


[ We are not responsible for the —— expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. | 


etree etre 
AN EARNEST CLERGYMAN. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
TR,—Happening to take up the ExaMINER to-day in 
the house of 2 friend, I saw a letter from “ E. D.,” 
describing the way in which he became a sceptic, and 
the consequences it entailed upon him. He writes, it 
would seem, principally to warn young men of what may 

possibly be in store for them if they become clergymen. 

I entirely agree with him that it is high time suche 
warning should be sounded, for the number of those 
whose fortunes have been wrecked on the rock. of 
Theology is increasing almost daily. 

Like “ E. D.,” I was once a clergyman, and happy in 
my duties ; but having a mind desirous of the truth I 
could not refuse to examine the foundations of my belief, 
and I accordingly discovered, at the age of thirty-eight, 
that the Christian religion is not of supernatural: origin. 
Of course I could not retain my position as a minister, 
and I therefore had to cast about for fresh occupation. 

“E. D.” says that when he left the Church he then 
discovered the difficulties that lie in the way of a clergy- 
man. obtaining other employment. 

I, too, have experienced this. 

In respect of many kinds of work I was prepared 
to encounter obstacles; but I may say I did not expect 
to find anything to prevent one’s falling back upon 
teaching 





It appears, however, that outspokenness in questions 
of religion is fatal to one’s prospects in this’ department. 
The heads of scholastic institutions, even where they 
themselves are confessedly of Broad Church proclivities, 
will take good care they do not employ anyone who, in 
candour of speech, passes the line drawn by discretion. 
Simplicity of speech in things. theological seems to be 
the greatest of sins, though as followers of Jesus we are 
bound specially to cultivate it, 

Earnestly would I join with “E. D.” in exhorting 
young men thinking of orders to pause, or they may find 
themselves in evil case in after years.—I remain, &c., 
SOLLICITUS. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
LECTURE-ROOM (continued). 

961. A HicHuanp Pasrorat. ¥. Macwhirter, A. 
A flock of sheep being driven along a ‘road on a Scotch 
river-bank. . The greys are rather too blue. 

962. PortrArts: GotpEN-Lion MonKkeys, RIVER 
AMAZON, SOUTH AMERICA. S. Z. Waller. ‘These may 
be true to nature, but then the originals must be very ugly. 

963. A WinTER’s Tate. Briton Rivitre, A. A dog 
discovering a child asleep or frozen in the snow. Another is 
standing sniffing on the top . the hill in the middle distance. 

967. Tue Carvary. C. Wapier Hemy. Villagers 
at prayer ; the colour overdone. ' 
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969: Wuat SHatt I Savy? Sohn Ballantyne. A 
girl holding an open letter, which evidently contains a pro- 
posal. A pretty genre painting. . 

970. My Wuite Mouse. £. Grimston. A white 
mouse on its box. A beautiful little cabinet gem. 

972. FisHERMAN’s Home—Tréport. JZ. M. Ward. 
A child sitting on the doorstep of a cottage ; an old woman 
spinning. 

973. A Winter Tryst. W. G. Dafarn, A girl 
waiting for her lover on a path supposed to be snowy. The 
pine-trees are covered with cotton wool. 

976. THE Doc or THE ALpPs. .&. S. Moseley. 

“ Where the traveller lies with his parting breath, sighing 

Some name that he loves in a tremulous prayer ; 
The dog of the Alps comes with life to the dying, 
With warmth to the frozen and hope to despair !” 
The picture is about as good as the verses. 

977. THE Countess Brownitow. Sir F. Leighton, 
P.R.A. A giantess, very crude in colour. 

979. VERNEL Fats, YosoMITE VALLEY. Adbert 
Bierstadt. A powerful, almost weird picture of a wonderful 
cascade. Splendid colour. 

986. ‘La Favorita. $. W. Waterhouse. A disa- 
greeable yellow-faced woman in dirty yellow deshabille 
sitting on a sofa. 

987 to 992. Kinc Anap’s Covetinc. Z. M. Rooke. 
A series of six small pictures telling the story of King Ahab. 
Well adapted for decorative purposes. 

993. A Virew in Capri, Naptes. A.M. Y. Fondevila. 
Some very objectionable blue rocks. 

995. Waitinc. &. W. Raddiff. A girl waiting in an 
oak wood in October. Clever, but the withered bracken too, 
uniformly red, and the girl unnecessarily ugly. 

996. SUNDAY MorNING IN TiTIAn’s Country. Zugene 
Benson. An uninteresting procession, with a flat background. 

1003. A Fucitive. Sohn M. Swan. The story is 
not clear. 

1005. St. Simeon Stryuites. G. 2. Jacomb Hood. 
The one solitary figure against the blue sky is decidedly 
effective. St. Simeon’s face with its worn look, yet hopeful 
of a better future in store, is a good piece of work. There 
appears to be something not quite right with the muscles of 
the back. 

1010. INTRODUCING THESTEPMOTHER. Fas. C. Waite. 
A modern gentleman presenting his little girl, who is still in 
mourning, to his new wife. Just the sort of picture to please 
the Philistines. 

torr. SCENE FROM “LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI.” 
W. Maw Egiey. 

Géronte—“ Voila ma fille qui parle! O grande vertu de 
reméde! O admirable médecin.” .. . 

Lucinde—* Oui, mon pére, j’ai recouvré la parole; mais je 
Vai recouvré pour vous dire que je n’aurai jamais d’autre 
époux que Léandre.” . . . 

Géronte—“ Ah! quelle impétuosité de paroles! Iln’ya 
pas moyen d’y résister.” 

Some life in it, but far too smooth and shiny. It is sufficiently 
described by the quotation. 

1012, For Honour. /f. Sidney Holland. A cold, 
dull morning. A man leaning against a wooden shanty, and 
thoughtfully smoking a cigar, waiting for his adversary to 
fight a duel. His second, round the corner of the shed, 
looks comparatively light-hearted. 

1013. LiveRPOoL. Sohn Fulleylove. A view taken 
from near the east corner of St. George’s Hall. Clever and 
faithful ; but it was a pity to choose so dull a day. 

Ear Walter Shaw. 

“ The sea-girt rock, 
Washed by the surges for ever,” 
is apparently a good picture, but hung far too high to be 
seen by the naked eye. 

1020. MrG MERRILIES AND THE LAIRD OF ELLAN- 
GOWAN. #7. Hardy. Very large ; which is about all that can 
be said for it. 

1022. Across THE Moor. Za. H. Fahey. A woman 
and child crossing a moor on a gusty morning. A well-toned 


rane but the clouds hardly ragged enough for so much 


1024. A LitTLE BReap-WinnER. C. 7. Garland. A 
curly-headed little model leaning against a yellow curtain. 


1025. PoxiticaL Discussion. Carl Schloesser. Two 


ts in an old-fashioned vi inn warmly talking 
politics to the notary, who listens with superior but not super. 
cilious wisdom. 

1026. LeirH Hitt rrom Densities. Vicat Cole, A, 
This fine landscape is marred by the inky blackness of the 
trees in the right foreground. The distance and sky are 
excellent. The companion picture is 

1033. Box Hitt rrom DeEnpiEs, which is better and 
warmer. 

1029. VirweD Away. Presented to Fohn Harvey 
£Esq., on his Retiring from the Mastership of the South 
Durham Foxhounds, by Members of the Hunt and other 
Friends. Fohn Charlton. The fine hunter in the foreground 
is rather straight-shouldered, but his suppressed excitement 
is well shown in the modelling of head, neck, and near fore- 
leg. The whips’ horses are cleverly foreshortened. 

1031. THe Turotocians. Howard Helmickh. A 
coarse picture of two vulgar men quarrelling. 

1032. A FoRLORN Hope. C. Z. Garland. A dear 
little boy in a Rembrandt hat standing on a wooden 
bridge, fishing for fish that won’t bite. Beautiful back- 
ground. 

_1038. Restinc. #. B. Barwell. A terribly green 
picture. 

1039. TakING Home THE Brive. $¥. D. Watson, 
A yeoman of the last century riding off with his bride on a 
pillion behindhim, the family and wedding-guests biddingthem 
God-speed. The horses are good, and the bride’s figure 
nestling against her husband has a certain pathos init. The 
sentiment is of a rather conventional order. 

1040. SPRING Lazpour. Mark Fisher. A tree just 
felled, which has fallen across a pool, in the foreground ; 
ploughing in the middle distance. 

1041. THE QUEEN OF THE May. Zyre Crowe, A. 
A hard, vulgarly coloured, and supremely ugly picture of a 
blowsy girl with black hair (the May Queen) in a donkey- 
cart led by a clown. 

1042. THE Last Hours OF THE VENERABLE BEDE. 
Charles Goldie. A melancholy death-bed scene. 

1043. PHiLosopHy IN SumMMER. fF. D. Millé@. A 
girl asleep on a hammock which is hung up in an arbour; 
a dog asleep under it. A pretty little picture, and the 
sleeper has a sweet face. But the light on the greenery is 
hardly right ; it is difficult to place the sun. 

1044. BORRODALE, A FavourirE Horsr. A 7 
Wells, R.A. An extremely well-drawn, but not so well 
coloured, hunter. 

1047. ON THE “ DoomRAR,” ENTRANCE TO THE 
ESTUARY OF PapsTow, CORNWALL. W. Shaw. Like 
No. 1016, hung too high to be appreciated. 

1051. A Music Party. & D. Hardy. Plenty of 

ach-coloured smooth faces ; very well dressed and well- 
Cenaved people ; but not highly interesting. 

1052. UNDER Repair. Fredk. A. Winkfield. A 
riverside ina town. Barges and wharves and marine store 
establishments. A little hard, but wonderfully careful and 
true. 

1053. RIEVAULx ABBEY, IN THE VALLEY OF RYE, 
F. W. Inchbold. 

“ The evening, rainy, cold, and grey,” 
Requires both title and quotation to understand it, and even 
then —? Eccentricity does not necessarily denote power. 

1054. La BIGOLANTE. VENETIAN WATER-CARRIER. 
William F. Yeames, R.A. A handsome sunburnt young 
girl carrying two pitchers of water slung to a yoke, across her 
shoulder. The figure well painted, the position natural and 
full of grace. 

1058. AN ANGEL’s Visit. J. Ellen Staples (née 
Edwards). A female member of the flower mission bringing 
a bunch of primroses to a sick boy. 

1059. FEEDING Gresz. A. M. Rossi. A hard and 
unpleasant picture. An iron girder bridge with red brick 
abutments forms the background. 

1062. THE THREE Duiscraces. Zdwin Douglas. 
Three puppies scrambling on a hunting coat. 

1065. Epmunp Yates, Eso. W.W. Ouless, A. & 
capital portrait of the editor of the World. 

1066. TweEpMouTH. Leslie Thomson. A steamer 
coming down the river. Atmosphere and feeling excellent. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 
appa 
DRAMATIC IDYLS.* 


HE kind of literature which Mr. Browning has 
taken to producing of late can be called neither 
poetry nor prose. It is something of his own invention. 
It might, perhaps, be termed poetry in convulsions, if 
for no better reason, to differentiate it from the style of 
writing which Mr. Hepworth Dixon has adopted in his 
novels, which we should designate prose intoxicated. It 
is, at all events, unconventional to a degree that removes 
it from the sphere of conventional criticism. In order to 
estimate it properly we must forget all hitherto accepted 
definitions of poetry, and, taking the work for neither 
more nor less than what we find it, endeavour to decide 
how nearly the author has succeeded in realising what- 
ever ideal he proposed to himself. He has entitled the 
volume at present under consideration, ‘“ Dramatic 
Idyls,” and since this description is, upon the whole, 
non-committal, we will so far adopt it as to concede that, 
insomuch as every book must have a name, “ Dramatic 
Idyls” is as good a name as “ Rhymed Stories” or 
‘ Versified Episodes” or ‘“‘ Melodramatic Fustian ” would 
be, and makes, perhaps, .a more presentable title-page. 

Man, let it be premised, possesses a double nature, 
emotional and intellectual; and to one or both of these 
it is the object of every story-teller to appeal. Mr. 
Browning, being himself a man, must have felt himself 
moved, in one way or another, by his own “ Idyls,” and 
in writing them down he must have intended to make 
the reader feel them as he had done. Now, in the case 
of a new and unskilled writer, the charitable critic is 
always willing to make allowances—first, for crudity of 
judgment in the selection of subjects; and, secondly, for 
lack of ability to give a true account of the manner in 
which his subject has impressed him. But towards’ Mr. 
Browning any display of critical charity would be an 
absurdity, and would probably be considered an impertin- 
ence. He, if anybody, ought to know what to write, and 
how to write it ; and since these “ Dramatic Idyls” are 
the latest of his works, the inference is inevitable that 
he regards them as being, in aim and treatment, the 
worthy crown of his long literary career. In them we 
are to recognise the fruits of his matured taste and per- 
fected power ; the question, in short, is no longer one of 
success, but of quality ; and if we are to blame anything 
it must not be his failure to accomplish an end, but the 
end itself which he has accomplished. Let us examine 
the motive and workmanship of the first of these pieces, 
called ‘ Martin Relph.” 

The central idea is that a man shall let the woman he 
loves be killed, in order that the man she loves may not 
possess her. The choice of such a subject is characte- 
ristic of the author. Violent passion is Mr. Browning’s 
weakness. His stories are like silhouettes—inky black 
relieved against glaring white. His imagination apparently 
boils only at heaven-and-hell temperature ; his characters 
must be angelic demons or demoniac angels ; his notion 
of power is breathless, teeth-gritting declamation, stutter- 
ing, as it were, against the limitations of language, and 
tying it into grotesque knots in the effort to break 
through its trammels. To that power which is serenity 
he has not only never attained, but apparently he has 
never even conceived of it. His conceptions, therefore, 
are very seldom lofty or sublime; if he ever glances 
heavenward it is through bloodshot and strained eye- 
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balls ; he clutches the earth, and gasps and writhes in 
heated flesh-and-blood heroics. Withal there is a 
singular lack of sincerity in Mr. Browning’s work. We 
feel that only the intellect of the writer, and never his 
heart, is concerned. He never loses his self-conscious- 
ness ; in his most boisterous contortions he always keeps 
an eye disengaged to note the effect upon the audience. 
The truth is, we take it, that he altogether fails, literarily 
speaking, to feel the reality of life ; it has for him no pro- 
found earnestness, no breadth, and no wholeness. ~ It is 
simply a number of detached volcanic little dramas, no 
one of which has any significance outside of itself, and 
which only exist at all in order to provide Mr. Browning 
with an opportunity for being intense and analytical. He 
has never shown any evidence of the faculty, normal to 
all true genius, of raising matters of every-day experience 
to the height of tragedy, simply by letting in upon them 
the light of Divine truth and harmony. His muse seems 
to abhor nothing so much as veracity, and however much 
we may admire the ingenuity she displays in the construc- 
tion of her subtleties, we can never succeed in persuading 
ourselves that they are anything but make-believe. 

To return, however, to Martin Relph. The central 
idea above mentioned cannot be deemed essentially an 
original one, and this is perhaps one reason why Mr. 
Browning has chosen so extraordinary a method of 
developing it. Martin, when a youth, loves Rosamund 
Page, the betrothed of Vincent Parkes ; but he has never 
spoken to her on the subject. Apparently he is a consti- 
tutionally reticent and secret personage, who lets his 
passions feed upon him inwardly, and makes no sign. He 
hates Vincent in the same way that he loves Rosamund, 


that is, secretly ; and for the sufficient reason that she is . 


to be Vincent’s wife. Such being the situation, the vil- 
lage, in time of war, is occupied by soldiers ; and Rosa- 
mund is arrested and condemned to be shot on suspicion 
of being a spy. She says she is innocent, and_ that 
Vincent can prove it; she is allowed a week in which to 
summon him for her vindication, as he is out of the, way 
at the time. _ But the fatal morning comes, and he has 
not appeared. The condemned woman stands bound on 
a hill outside the town ; the firing-party is drawn up ; the 
officer in charge makes a long rambling address to the 
multitude, ostensibly to justify the execution, but in 
reality to furnish the reader with the information neces- 
sary to appreciate the dénouement, Everybody shuts their 
eyes and kneels, or falls down ; probably they stop their 
ears also, though on this point Mr. Browning does not 
enlighten us. Everybody—except Martin Relph himself, 
who not only stands up and keeps his eyes open, but 
uses them to such good purpose that he sees in the dis- 
tance the missing Vincent Parkes making towards them 


at headlong speed, and waving something white over his 


head, the much-needed pardon evidently. One word 
from Martin, therefore, would save Rosamund’s life; he 
has only to call the attention of the officer in command, 
or of anybody else, to the fact of Parkes’ approach, and 
the thing is done. But Martin holds his tongue; and 
the next moment the woman has been shot dead. Vincent 
Parkes also falls dead at the same volley, either from over- 
exertion and excitement, as would seem probable, or, as 
Mr. Browning suggests through the mouth of Martin, 
because the same bullet that ended Rosamund in the 
body ended Vincent in the soul. Everybody gets up and 
opens their eyes, and on discovering the corpse of the 
unfortunate man, ask one another in pardonable surprise 
how it happened that none of them saw him before? 
Martin Relph (who, judging from his mental eccentricities, 
might have been a progenitor of Mr. Browning’s own) 
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begins from that moment to indulge in a fatuous, casuis- 
tical merry-go-round, the aim of which is to decide 
whether or not he is morally guilty of murder. Was it 
owing to’ mere nervousness and cowardice, or was it from 
an exaggerated dog-in-the-manger feeling that he allowed 
Rosamund to be shot? His friends tell him the former ; 
but Martin himself is inclined to the latter hypothesis, 
and thus poses as the chief of criminals. Our own 
opinion concerning Martin coincides with that recorded 
of Betsy Prig regarding Mrs. Harris—that there never was, 
nor could be, no such person. But if there was, we are still 
unable to see why Mr. Browning should have wasted so 
much time and bad language in telling us his story. 

Mr. Browning, of course, would say that the “poem” 
is intended to portray the life-long pangs of a guilty con- 
science ; but if such be his idea, it only proves that he 
has never been able to form a correct conception of the 
manner in which the pangs of conscience affect the 
human soul. No one who possessed even the rudiments 
of a knowledge of or sympathy with the nature of man- 
kind could fall into the least of the errors and crudities 
which form the staple of Mr. Browning’s stock-in-trade. 
He would seem to have evolved a grotesque sort of 
Frankenstein from the depths of his inner consciousness, 
and to spend his time in observing and recording this 
monster’s insane gambols, in the belief that he is reveal- 
ing and analysing the profoundest secrets of humanity. 
But the only secret which he ever succeeds in telling is 
the open secret of his own moral ignorance ; and as he 
has been telling us this any time these last thirty years, 
often with great force and poignancy, and sometimes even 
melodiously, we are now ready to accept it as an esta- 
blished fact, and would be willing to hear no more 
about it. 

First, however, we must briefly refer to the remaining 
contents of the present volume. In the first piece we 
have seen Mr. Browning speaking through the thin dis- 
guise of Martin Relph. In the second, we find him in 
Ancient Greece, under the name of Pheidippides, re- 
counting in breathless and staggering accents his run to 
Sparta and back, and how he encountered the god Pan 
on the way. In the description of the latter episode 
occur three lines good enough to bear quotation. They 
are merely descriptive lines, and their merit is their pictu 
resqueness, and their freedom from all metaphysical or 
psychological taint. If Mr. Browning would but take 
this hint to heart, he would be a much more agreeable 
person in literature than he is now. 


“ All Lhe great god was good in the eyes grave-kindly—che 


Carved on the bearded cheek, amused ata mortaPs awe, 
As, under the human trunk, ‘the goat-thighs grand 1 saw.” 


This passage, it must be stated, reads much better apart 
from the context than it does in it; placed where it 
belongs in the poem it becomes vitiated by the pervasive 
Browning atmosphere of affectation. For the rest, 
“ Pheidippides,” considered as a subject for Mr. Brown- 
ing’s muse, is not a felicitous selection. Mr. Browning’s 
mind is about as Greek as that of a Laplander ; but since 
it is not English either, this objection may be over-ruled. 
The central idea, being simply that of a gallant physical 
achievement, is comparatively harmless ; but, once more, 
what was the use of writing it? Had Mr. Swinburne 
been the writer, he would at least have put sound, swift- 
ness, and melody into the work, and made us see the 
smoothed-limbed Grecian hero as he ran; but the move- 
ment of Mr. Browning’s verse brings to mind nothing 
more noble and graceful than the hobbling scramble of 


‘our modern heroes round the saw-dust path of the 
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Agricultural Hall. These gentlemen might, it is true, 
give the Greek one mile in ten and beat him; but then 
his goal, as well as his gait, was more poetical than theirs ; 
and, at all events, to our mind, less in harmony with 
the quality of Mr. Browning’s genius. 

The third piece, “ Halbert and Hob,” belongs to. the 


conscience-stricken category; but we have not space ~ 


further to characterise it than by saying that it exhibits 
the author at his worst in every respect. “ Evan Ivano- 
vitch,” the succeeding “ idyl,” is upon the whole the most 
commendable thing in the collection: there is a fine bit 
of description of wood-chopping (page 63); then, up 
rushes, headlong as usual, Mr. Browning, this time in the 
shape of a woman, Louktria—known to fame as the 
mother who flung her children to the wolves during a 
terrible chase through the forest. She tells her story 
to the silent and wondering groups of Russian peasants: 
striving to make it appear that the wolves snatched the 
children away from her in spite of her utmost exertions 
to prevent it, and entirely sinking the hideous fact that ~ 
she deliberately immolated them. Here, doubtless, is a 
fine chance for a poet of true insight and power to 
achieve an immortal success : Mr. Browning only succeeds 
in achieving a rather notable failure. The critical point, 
of course, is where, in the course of her hurried and ex- 
cited narrative, the wretched woman betrays, by a 
momentary slip of the tongue, the truth that lurks 
concealed beneath her terrified lying. We will not 
cite the passage in which Mr. Browning attempts 
to do this: it is a bit of commonplace clap-trap that 
shocks and depresses the vainly hopeful reader, 
though it does not in the least dash the author’s self-com- 
placency. Further on he evolves a really fine idea—in 
the speech of the old priest, where the latter refers to 
woman, whose 
“ Hand God trusted with life’s torch 

Kindled to light the world.” 
But he falls away again immediately afterwards, and the 
poem ends with a preposterous anticlimax of melodramatic 
flippancy. ‘The remaining pieces do not compensate for 
the earlier ones: we must omit further allusion to them 
here. Mr. Browning, we cannot help thinking, has mis- 
taken his true vocation in life in becoming a literary man. 
With his power of forcible utterance, with his overwhelm- 
ing command of epithets, with his dauntless effrontery 
aud wholly irresponsible imagination, he would have 
easily risen to be the greatest auctioneer of the Nineteenth 
Century. : 


EVOLUTION, OLD AND NEW.* 
From ONE STANDPOINT. 


F Swift had lived to be an evolutionist, he would have 
written Mr. Butler’s new book. The irony of the author 
of “ Erewhon ” resembles the irony of no other English 
writer save that one. It is not a transparent pretenee, 
like Gibbon’s, nor a playful humour, like Addison’s. It 
has the genuine downright ring of Swift, not only im its 
cleverness, its profundity, and its mystification, but to 
some extent in its sting. The present volume has a more 
evident purpose than any of its predecessors, but it naps 
in the same groove, and betrays the same singular union 
of oddly-assorted qualities. Whatever else it proves, it 
proves at least that its author is a man of genius-—~way- 
ward, ill-regulated, self-reliant ; but with the unmistakable 
signet-mark on the forehead for all that. 
Mr. Butler’s last book, “Life and Habit,” fell for 


* Evolution, Old and New. By SaAMuEL BuTteR. Hardwicke 
and Bogue. 1879. 
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review into the hands of Mr. A. R. Wallace. Now, the. 


second father of natural selection, though he stands high 
in the very first rank as a biologist, does not possess that 
sympathy with humour and wit which should be found in 
a critic of such works as these. Accordingly, Mr. 
Wallace set forth in ature a rather unflattering account 
of the new aspirant for evolutionist laurels, whose lucubra- 
tions he accepted in all seriousness. Nothing could have 
suited Mr. Butler more admirably. He cuts out the 
most condemnatory sentence from the offending article, 
prints it boldly as his motto on the fly-leaf of his new 
volume, and rejoices to inform the world that he has 
so far succeeded in hoaxing a distinguished naturalist. 
At the same time, for the terror and discomfiture of all 
future reviewers, he crushes his adversary with an ex 
cathedré quotation from Paley, which forms the second 
motto to his present book, as a sort of wholesome 
corrective to the first. In short, as farmers nail a weasel’s 
skin on their barn-doors to warn all future weasels off the 
premises, Mr. Butler exhibits the mangled remains of 
one critic on the threshold of his book lest any others 
should be rash enough to try their strength against him 
on his chosen ground. ‘The prospect is not encouraging, 
nevertheless we will essay to mete out such even-handed 
justice as the circumstances will permit. If Mr. Butler 
hold us up in turn to ridicule, in his Opus Quintum, we 
must accept our fate with resignation, and consider that 
others have fared as ill as we. 

Originality is our author’s forte ; accordingly, he has 
prepared a perfect sour de force in his particular line by 
writing a strikingly original book almost entirely with a 
pair of scissors. About two-thirds of the present volume 
consists of long extracts from early writers on the develop- 
ment hypothesis, What can be more original than origi- 
nality under such trying circumstances? Yet Mr. Butler 
has achieved this unexpected result. He finds that most 
people somewhat pardonably confuse the theory of evolu- 
tion, which is at least as old as Buffon and Lamarck, 
with the theory of natural selection, which is as new as 
Mr. Darwin and Mr. Wallace. This idea he rightly 
judges to be incorrect ; and he furthermore sets himself 
to work to prove that Lamarck’s view of development 
was truer than that of the modern biologists. To this 
end he treats us to numerous cuttings from Buffon and 
Erasmus Darwin, and enlivens his way by choice stories 
from Miss Seward. ‘These last, it is true, are somewhat 
digressive, and we fail to see any connection between his 
proper subject and the scene which introduces the grand- 
father of evolution (and of our great philosopher) “in a 
high state of vinous exhilaration,” haranguing the men of 
Nottingham ftom the summit of an inverted wash-tub. 
But Mr. Butler is nothing if not humorous, and we 
forgive his digressions for the sake of their intrinsic 
humour. 

As to his main argument, it comes briefly to this : 
natural selection does not originate favourable varieties, 
it only passively permits them to exist ; therefore it is the 
unknown cause which produced the variations, not the 
natural selection which spared them, that ought to count 
as the mainspring of evolution. That unknown cause 
Mr. Butler boldly proclaims to be the conscious will of 
the organism itself. An intelligent ascidian wanted eyes, 
$0 it set to work and made itself a pair, exactly as a man 
makes a microscope ; a talented fish conceived the idea 
of walking on dry land, so it developed legs, turned its 
swim-bladder into a pair of lungs, and became an amphi- 
'bian ; an zesthetic guinea-fowl admired bright colours, so 
it bought a paint-box, studied Mr. Whistler’s ornamental 
designs, and painting itself a gilded and ocellated tail 


was thenceforth a peacock. But how about plants? Mr. 
Butler does not shirk even this difficulty. ‘The theory 
must be maintained at all hazards. A wise wayside weed 
once conceived the notable idea that gay petals might 
attract insects and aid in its fertilisation, so it collected a 
lot of coloured juices, poured them into a corolla, and 
called itself a tulip. The illustrations, it is true, are our 
own, but the fundamental idea is Mr. Butler’s, This is 
just the sort-of mystical nonsense from which we had 
hoped that Mr. Darwin had for ever saved. us. 

For the rest, there is some resemblance between our 
author’s final conception of Nature and Professor Clif- 
ford’s theory of “ mind-stuff” as the ultimate reality of 
matter. There is also considerable likeness to the some- 
what shadowy notions set forth by Professor Delbceuf, 
and a close relationship to those of Mr. J. J. Murphy. 
Doubtless all these authors have got hold of an idea, in 
Professor Clifford’s case a very luminous idea, but so far 
as evolution is concerned it is the idea of least import- 
ance, for which they neglect that of most. importance. 
Habit has doubtless done something towards producing 
variations, conscious effort has perhaps done a little, but 
accident or fortuitous circumstances have done a_ great 
deal more; yet none of the three, nor all three put 
together, would ever have produced an orderly and co- 
ordinated living universe without natural selection. This 
is what Mr. Butler positively refuses to see. An old 
proverb warns us against the futile attempt to open his 
eyes against his will. 


Without natural selection, infinite varieties would arise. 


every day, a few of them good, a great many bad, and a 
vast majority indifferent. Lamarck failed to. show why 
the good in particular survived, while the bad and 
indifferent perished. In his world, there ought to have 


been numberless graduated forms, but no distinct species. 


Besides, as external circumstances must always have been 
causing variations, there should have been endless useless 
organs as well as useful ones. . Darwin and Wallace put 
in our hands the key of natural selection, and the 
explanation was at once obvious. Only those varieties 
survive which are best adapted to their environment. In 
spite of all that Mr. Butler may say, that principle is the 
real pivot on which all organic evolution turns. The 
whole thing is mathematically demonstrable. Given a 
certain number of relatively homogeneous units, pro- 
ducing new units on which circumstances act in 
a heterogeneous manner, and heterogeneity must be the 
result. Apart from all will or consciousness, differentia- 
tion will take place. Of such variations some will, 
according to all probability, better adapt the organism to 
its environment, some will render it less adapted, and 
some will be indifferent. The first will survive in excep- 
tional numbers of units, the second will die out imme- 
diately, and the third will om an average cancel out. 
Variations produced by conscious effort will be submitted 
to the self-same selective action ; but variations without 
conscious effort are sufficient to account for most, if not 
for all, of the actual changes. 

Thus it will be seen that we cannot agree with Mr, 
Butler in his estimate of the relative worth of Lamarck’s 
and of Darwin’s theories. In other words, we must 
regard his work, viewed as a piece of serious argument, 
in the light of a bolt shot, not beside the mark, but at a 
wrong mark. It is, in fact, a sustained ignoratio elenchi. 
But we can nevertheless cordially recommend it, even to 
unscientific readers, as a thoroughly amusing and tran- 
scendently clever bit of satirical writing. If Mr. Butler 
will only avoid science, he will make himself a great 
name in literature. 
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THE ZULUS.* 

APTAIN LUCAS'S Second book has appeared at an 
opportune moment. Few persons have the patience 

to read through all the Blue-books relating to affairs in 
Africa, as they appear at longer or shorter intervals, and 
fewer still, having done so, will, without further study and 
re-reading, have been able to gather from them a very 
distinct impression of the past history and future pros- 
pects of our dependency. Of course zealous partisans, 
who have already made up their minds on either side, will 
carefully extract from Blue-books such quotations as may 
suit their theories ; but the majority of thoughtful persons, 
who possess only a limited knowledge of South Africa, 
and wish to enlarge this knowledge in order that they 
may be able to form distinct opinions on our past acts 
and on the steps we shall have to take after we have con- 
quered Ketchwayo, will find a mass of useful information 
in the little work now before us. The very quantity of 
information makes the want of some systematic arrange- 
ment of the book very severely felt, and much as we may 
admire Captain Lucas as an energetic officer, an untiring 
sportsman, and a sensible politician, we cannot unfor- 
tunately praise him for lucid writing or logical sequence. 
It was, under the circumstances, no doubt impossible to 
devote sufficient time to revision and rearrangement, for 
the work would have lost much, not perhaps of its per- 
manent, but certainly of its commercial value, if its ap- 


. pearance had been delayed. If we add that the want of 


a good map makes the first chapter almost unintelligible 
(although Captain Lucas refers us to an “ Atlas”) we 
shall have exhausted our stock of censure. For as the 
author warms to his work, his grammar and style improve 

rapidly, and what he tells us is so interesting that we do 
not boggle at his manner of telling. 

Interesting as are the introductory chapters on the 
natural history and geology of the Kaffir country, they 
will probably be hurried over by the majority of readers, 
who are now more anxious for details of the Zulus than de- 
scriptions of the harte-beeste or of outcrops of granite. The 
chapter on Zulu tactics and military organisation contains 
little that is not now known, but much which, if known and 
acted upon in high quarters six months ago, might have 
prevented the disasters which have befallen our arms. 
On the subject of the Cape Mounted Rifles, which were 
disbanded several years ago, and have recently been 
newly formed on an entirely different basis, Captain 
Lucas, as an officer of the old corps, has of course much 
to say ; and he certainly makes out a good case in favour 
of the regiment, well worthy of the eonsideration of the 
Cape authorities. An amusing episode of Kaffir warfare 
is related in Chapter VI. Sir Harry Smith, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, literally placed his foot upon the chief 
Macoma’s neck, and by this coup de thédtre converted the 
dignified old man, who had up to that time been our 
faithful ally, into an inveterate enemy. Captain Lucas is 
justly indignant at this and many other childish farces 
which, to the disgust of all sensible men, whether African 
or European, have been performed in Natal, pointing out 
that the Kaffirs in general and the Zulus in particular are 
infinitely more intelligent than is generally supposed, and 
that their feeling of dignity as well as their intelligence is 
grossly outraged by such proclamations as the one written 
by Sir Theophilus (then Mr.) Shepstone on the subject of 
the Langalibalele trial, and quoted on p, 186. Our 
readers will recollect that this chief was condemned for 
treason by a Court presided over by Sir B, Pine, and 
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sentenced to imprisonment for life at Robben Island, 
Bishop Colenso then took up his case, and, after a 
journey to England for the purpose, and an infinite amount 
of trouble and public discussion, obtained a mitigation of 
punishment for him and some sort of compensation for 
the Putili tribe, who had also been unjustly convicted. 
This is only one of many instances in which the local 
Government in South Africa has acted in a manner 


extremely unlikely to increase the respect entertained by — 


natives for English honesty and justice, and Captain 
Lucas’ sarcastic remarks on the folly of the Colonists, who 
made out of a “‘silly old beery chief a Kaffir Caractacus, 
a savage Owen Glendower, who vainly bearded the 
British lion in the person of Sir Benjamin Pine,” are not 
more severe than the occasion warrants. 

With the arrival of Sir Garnet Wolseley a better time 
commenced both for natives and for colonists. A new 
code of native law was published, which, though far from 
being worthy of England or in accordance with the laws 
which govern Englishmen, was yet a great improvement 
on the original Shepstone code. The author points out 
several very objectionable statutes: such, forinstance, as the 
regulation of the price of wives at so many head of cattle, 
of which the result is that “the rearing of daughters for 
sale, to such an amount as may be yielded by the number 
of wives their sire can maintain, is a trade rather briskly 
carried on in this part of the Queen’s dominions,” and 
shows that the provision of an “ official witness” for the 
legalisation of every (polygamous) marriage is illusory. 
“There seems,” says he, “to be no efficient means 
generally afforded to native women of obtaining the pro- 
tection of the British authorities in case of their feeling 
oppressed by the common usages and practices of 
Kaffirdom. It is to be feared that the British authorities 
in Natal are conscious of a want of strength to achieve 
the work of social reform upon so huge a mass of bar- 
barism.” For it must not be forgotten that Natal con- 
tains but 23,000 people of European race against 290,000 
Kaffirs and 13,000 Indian Coolies, and is, in fact, a native 
State governed by us rather than a Colony. 


The chapter treating of “Our Coronation of Ketch- | 


wayo ” is not only the most amusing, but by far the most 
important in the book. It is not unusual for men who 
have acquired a great familiarity with the native language 
and with native habits, and who are, by means of their 
knowledge, placed in prominent official positions, to 
forget the State which has given them that position in 
the contemplation of their own grandeur. It has 
occurred more than once in India, particularly in the 
times of the old Company, that our natives, allies, or 


feudatories have been treated by English officers as if — 


they, the officers, were in fact legitimate, though petty, 
monarchs ; and playing at royalty is an amusement which 
has more than once produced the greatest mischief. Sir 
T. Shepstone’s conduct on the occasion of Ketchwayo’s 
coronation, “his own rank in Zululand” of which he 
continually speaks, and the authority he assumed, not as 
the Queen’s official, but as the living representative of 
Chaka, Ketchwayo’s father, suggest that it is by no 
means impossible that another and third cause may have 
contributed to the present war; that, in addition to our 
belligerent Christianity and our dallying over the land 
question, which ought speedily to have been settled, we 
have also committed the blunder of allowing our repre- 
sentative to assume a dignity and titles which might please 
him, but were calculated to offend the natives, and were, in 
any case, totally incompatible with the position of 2 
servant of the British Crown. We cannot here pursue 
this subject further; but it will be worth the while of all 
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who are interested not only in the future of South Africa, 
but in all our dealings with the numerous tribes and 
kingdoms surrounding our Empire, to study carefully 
Captain Lucas’ calm and impartial, if occasionally con- 
fused, history of Natal since the death of King Panda. On 
the causes which led more immediately to the present 
disastrous war Captain Lucas assumes a distinct position of 
opposition ; yet his objections to Sir Bartle Frere’s policy, 
strongly as they are expressed, seem fully warranted by 
the arguments and facts he states in their support. There 
has been no stronger indictment of our justice, humanity, 
and moderation in Natal yet brought before the public 
than this book; and we entertain the gravest doubts 
whether Sir Bartle Frere, Lord Chelmsford, and Sir T. 
Shepstone could meet it even if they would. 


THE NEW PLUTARCH.* 


OTHING is more fascinating than good biography. 

The shelves of Messrs. Mudie’s library, that great 
criterion of literary popularity, bear witness to the eager- 
ness with which a “ life,” contemporary or remote, is read 
by all classes of the community. And, in truth, the 
cause is not far to seek. In a well-written biography we 
see the man, as Dryden finely says Shakespeare saw 
Nature, “‘ without the spectacles of books.” The illus- 
trious dead become our personal friends, and vastly more 
entertaining than most of them are wont to be. The 
weary man of business finds solace, perchance, in some 
poet’s life, “‘ babbling of green fields,” and heaves some- 
thing like a sigh when he reads of one whose heart was 
not set on gold, and whose life was yet incomparably 
rich. The jaded man of the world, sick of the tinsel and 
glamour of a hundred drawing-rooms and their everlasting 
meaningless tittle-tattle, seeks refuge in a world of higher 
aims and wider sympathies ; and many a solitary struggler 
reading in a garret has found his resolution strengthened 
and his hopes brightened by a record of one of those who, 
greatly daring, by single persistency of aim, at last achieved 
a memory in the minds of men. In the face of this uni- 
versal popularity of biography, it is curious to note that the 
subjects of the most widely-read lives, such as Boswell’s 
*‘ Johnson,” Lockhart’s “Scott,” Southey’s ‘“ Nelson,” 
Carlyle’s “‘ Life of Sterling,” Forster’s Lives of “ Gold- 
smith” and “ Dickens,” Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Macaulay,” some 
of which are already and others seem likely to become a 
part of our classical literature, are chiefly writers—men of 
thought rather than men of action, unlike that vade 
mecum of ancient biography, Plutarch, whose translation 
by North was the delight of our Elizabethan ancestors, 
and whose eloquent pages are the source of some of the 
finest of Shakespeare’s plays. Plutarch has admitted 
only one man of literary reputation into his gallery o¢ 
portraits, and he was a politician. The “ New Plutarch” 
is therefore a fitting title for the series of lives of men 
who have “ made history” Messrs Ward and Co. are pub- 
lishing, and of which the first volume, the “Life of 
Coligny,” is before us. But the aim of the series is not 
only to present us with a complete biography of some of 
the most notable characters in the history they have 
helped to shape; not only to depict the man “in his 
habit as he lived,” but also to give a connected view of 
the historical elements of the times in which he was a 
central figure. It is obvious that the successful fulfilment 
of such a task within the narrow limits of a small octavo 
volume presents peculiar difficulties. The more distinctly 
the individual stands out from the background of history 


* Gaspard de Coligny. By Wa ter BrsaNT, M.A. (Marcus 
Ward and Co ) 
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whose result and instrument he often is, the more difficult 
does it become to attract the attention of the reader to 
the impersonal forces, the currents of national feeling or 
European opinion which give the time its peculiar “ form 
and pressure.” ‘On the other hand, a philosophical 
dissertation on the hidden causes of events, an anatomy 
of a past age, is likely to draw attention from the living 
body whose individuality it is the chief aim of the book 
to portray. We are bound to say that Mr. Besant has 
fairly succeeded in his difficult task. ‘The intricate and 
wayward course of the French Reformation is indicated 
in a clear and sober manner, and the interest excited by 
the character of the great Admiral whose name is so in- 
dissolubly connected with the movement to which he 
sacrificed his life, is so great as to cause astonishment 
that a life so rich in varied interest should in this volume 
for the first time appeal to the sympathy of intelligent 
Englishmen. 

The causes of the failure of the French Reformation, 
so different in its evolution and course from our English 
one, are analysed with justice and accuracy. Mr. Besant 
points out ‘that, whereas in England the stronghold of 
the Reforming Party lay in the great towns, and it num, 
bered among its members the leading scholars and eccle- 
siastics of the time, such as Cheke, Colet, Latimer, 
Ridley, and Cranmer, in France the ranks of the 
Huguenots were principally recruited from the country ; 
they were in a minority in almost all the towns, and the 
doctors of the Sorbonne, the most eminent theologians 
of France, looked upon the advocates of the new religion 
with decided disfavour. Mr. Besant is, we think, right 
in indicating that the Reforming movement was in 
England essentially middle-class, in France more aristo- 
cratic in its character; but it seems odd that in a book 
intended for popular reading Mr. Besant should not have 
drawn attention to those deeper causes having their root 
in the national peculiarities of ‘the French character. 
Macaulay, who was not a very profound observer, long 
ago pointed out that the Reformed religion had never 
been able to establish itself permanently among a non. 
Teutonic people. Protestantism is the _ specifically 
Teutonic form of Christianity, and the mass of the 
French people were Catholic in Coligny’s day as their 
descendants were Catholic in Voltaire’s day and are in 
our own. A Celtic, or Romance nation may temporarily 
lapse into infidelity, but when it accepts a form of Chris- 
tianity it will be the Catholic, not the Protestant one. 
Nor should the peculiar form of Protestantism which was 
the backbone of the French Reformation be forgotten. 
A chief feature of Calvin’s theology was the doctrine of 
predestination—a doctrine involving the negation of the 
freedom of the will, the assertion of which has in all 
times been so dear to Frenchmen, with their clear, prac- 
tical, logical intelligences and their almost entire lack of 
reverence and of a sense of the mystery of the universe. 
The Calvinistic Reformation failedfas in the next century 
the Jansenist movement did, mainly because the re- 
formers in both instances pinned their faith to a dogma 
repugnant to the Celtic nature. Had it not been thus, 
who can say whether France, with its everlasting hanker- 
ing after a national Gallican Church, would not at this 
day have been-Calvinistic or Jansenist ? 

Mr. Besant says (p. 218) :—‘“In truth, there is no 
grander figure in the sixteenth century than that of the 
great Admiral”; and we think readers of this volume 
will bear out his opinion. To the majority of educated 
Englishmen Coligny is a mere name; that he was a 
leader of the Huguenots and killed in the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew is about all that is generally known of 
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him that. he was more than a mere. party. leaden @ g7eat 
statesman, : a captain ; that he es to 

Se roehel sonccateence by mankind ss,one of thi most 
steadfast pioneers of liberty of thought, is known only to 
a few. It was he who first introduced discipline into 
the camp, thus anticipating Cromwell and Gustavus by a 
hundred years ; his wise regulations as Admiral of France 
formed the basis on which William of Orange reared the 
formidable power of the Dutch Navy; he it was who 
first conceived the scheme of extending the power of 
France by founding colonies ; he instigated those early 
expeditions to Brazil and Florida, which failed through 
no fault of his, and the account of which forms one of 
the most interesting portions of the book. A century later 
his idea was taken up by Richelieu. In an age of fierce 
contention and ecclesiastical wrangling he nobly advo- 
cated the broadest principles of toleration, and in the 
twilight of the sixteenth century, when education was a 
monopoly of the few, he urged the necessity of that free, 
universal, and compulsory education which is one of the 
aims of our own time. At his ancestral chateau of 
Chatillon he established a college where all might come 
‘and learn, and it was noted throughout France that 
nowhere were the lives of Catholic priests safer than in 
the domains of the heretic seigneur. All this and more 
than we have space left to point out the reader will find 
ably delineated in Mr. Besant’s little book. His charac. 
terisation of Coligny has all the more value, as he, in 
spite of a certain bias of temperament against Catholi- 
cism, does ample justice to the Admiral’s great rival, the 
Duke de Guise. In conclusion, we can unhesitatingly 
recommend the book, and hope it will find as many 
readers as it deserves. 


FICTION. 


A Debt of Love. By Montacue. Chapman and Hall. 2 vols. 


“THE author of this book has been too ambitious, although hap- 
pily his or Aer ambition does not extend beyond two volumes. 
We say “his” or “her,” for there are many parts that read 
like a woman’s writing, especially those relating to sport. The 
plot is not strong, and has the usual amount of improbabili- 
ties that novelists delight in. The scene opens with a discus- 
sion between the hero, Hugh Gerstoff, and his friend, the 
Hon. Algernon Danvers, afterwards Lord Elvinton, concern- 
ing the indorsement of a bill, which said article plays a pro- 
minent part in the drama. 

Gerstoff is incarcerated for not meeting it, and while in 
durance vile at Cartmel meets “ Jessie,” with whom he falls in 
love. She proves to be Miss Danvers, Lord Elvinton’s sister, 
who had, in what the author calls “a wild freak,” gone to 
Cartmel incognito. They are married, and go off to Aus- 
tralia in a huff, refusing large sums of money and other 
advantages from Lord Dunmorven, Gerstoff’s uncle, simply 
because he is angry at Miss Danvers’ escapade, and will 
not attend the wedding. 

Eventually, things come all right, and the happy pair 
return. Lord Elvinton marries Cassandra Marston, the 
daughter of a gipsy woman, who, after marrying Marston, 
leaves him, and returns to her tribe, to be discovered by her 
husband on her death-bed. 

When we read, as at page 179, of snipe-shooting “ in marshy 
osier beds,”jand that, “ whenever Dido tried a point, Ponto 
would rush infand flush the bird,” we confess to having learnt 
something, as we had never seen pointers used for that pur- 
pose ; and, when further on, we are told “that neither of the 
‘ retrievers’ (!) could be commended for their manners,” we 
are lost in amazement at the wonderful and varied qualities 
displayed byjthe dogs and the writer. 

The description of a day’s covert shooting is sublimely 
ridiculous, and we learn how one Marston “ wiped the faces ” 
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of his friends, and “ after threading the well-stocked English 
preserve,” emerged from a blinding thicket and killed a 


rocketer at an unheard-of distance. New to us, also, is the © 


partiality of horses for China tea-roses. But perhaps the 
most ridiculous situation is at the conclusion, where Dov 
Lady Elvinton, who must necessarily be of a certain age, 
makes violent love to her old admirer, Dunmorven, soliciting 
his admiration by quoting “ Old love is waking—shall it wake 
in vain?” Altogether, “A Debt of Love” must be written 
down as rubbish, and, though there are signs of talent here 
and there displayed, the book ought to serve the author as a 
warning against writing or talking about subjects of which he 
or she is in complete ignorance. 





Coward Conscience. F.W.Rostnson. Hurst and Blackett, 
3 vols. 


FROM the author of “ Grandmother’s Money” we might have 
expected a better novel than the one that now lies before us. 
Strong in description, and forcibly written though it is, the 
story is so improbable, or, rather, impossible, that as we read 
we are forced to the conclusion that its proper place is not in 
the pages of a book, but on the boards of a transpontine 
theatre, with a sufficient amount of slow music and red fire 
to make it “go down.” The scene opens with a “Life on 
the ocean wave,” or, in other words, a passage by a steamer 
called The Witch, from Honfleur to Littlehampton. On 


board the boat are the principal actors in the melodrama— | 


to wit, a Miss Hilderbrandt and one Tom Dagnell. The 
former is a young lady with a history ; the latter a young 
gentleman also with a certain amount of historic lore 
attached to his name, in that he seems to have left his father’s 
house in anger, and for some time emulated the vagabond of 
song. He is now returning to the paternal mansion “ ragged 
and tanned.” When he has arrived at that haven of rest, he 
finds that everything has been arranged during his absence 
to promote a marriage between himself and his cousin, 
Ursula Dagnell, another heroine of the uncompromising 
order with a history—and spectacles. Tom Dagnell’s father 
is in a moribund state, and is consequently not very pleasant 
company. His elder brother, Marcus, is a prig of the first 
water, and his mother a hypochondriac. After some conflict 
with himself, he is induced by something his father tells him 
to consent to the marriage, though all the time his mind is 
travelling back to his companion on board The Witch. He 
then receives a telegram from Miss Hilderbrandt f.om Bir- 
mingham to come and save her, and off he starts, followed 
and tracked by her father. After some episodes that would 
not disgrace the columns of a “ penny dreadful,” he is accused 
of robbing a Mr. Oliver, a man who has made his money in 
dish-covers, and has a large house in Birmingham. Here 
Violet Hilderbrandt’s history is told ; she has fled from her 
father because he is a professional receiver of stolen goods, 
and there is a warrant out against herself in France on sus- 
picion. She accuses her father before Tom and Mr. Oliver 
of the robbery, and with the true melodramatic “Oh! my 
unnatural daughter!” he retires. Ursula duly arrives un- 
looked-for to console and comfort; takes Violet back to 
Broadlands, the Dagnells’ house, but seeing in her a rival 
she gives information to the police, and then tries to drown 
herself. 

Eventually, the wicked father Hilderbrandt gives himself 
up to justice, the daughter is released “ without a stain on her 
character,” and Tom brings her back to England. Ursula, 
seeing her, falls dead, and the curtain descends on the triumph 
of virtue and the defeat of vice, but in this instance without 
the necessary adjuncts of red fire and slow music. * 

From this brief outline the extraordinary nature of the plot 
may be gathered, and it is a pity that the author has so wasted 
his talent in working it out. The character of the moribund 
father, Sir John Dagnell, is excellent, and his grumbling 
remarks are particularly amusing. As we have before said, 
where description is required, the descriptions are good and 
forcibly drawn. The title “‘ Coward Conscience” is not pat- 
ticularly applicable. “ Misdirected Talent” would perhaps 
better meet the case, and would have the advantage of a 
double meaning. 
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A Marriage of Conscience, ‘by Arthur Sketchley 
(George Rose) (Tinsley Brothers), isan attempt to convert 
the Mrs. Brown, who is already too well known to the public 
by her numerous experiences, and by Mr. Rose’s readings, 
into the central figure of a three-volume novel. For although 
the Mrs. Tozer of “A Marriage of Conscience” is a lone 
widow, and plays a comparatively unimportant part, she is 
evidently the author’s favourite character, and more care 
is bestowed on delineating her doings and recording her 
sayings than devolves on the colourless and pseudo-fashion- 
able heroine. Mr. Arther Sketchley’s English is distinctly 
infected by Mrs. Brown, for the style of the whole work 
is precisely that which would be used by Mrs. Brown 
if she had enjoyed the advantages of a “superior educa- 
tion.” Of such distorted and unnatural creatures as the 
Marquis and Lord Mildown it would be mere waste of time 
to speak. As a novel, the book is a distinct failure ; asa 
further contribution to the literature of Mrs. Brown, some 
people may find it amusing. 


‘STRAY LEAVES. 


meetin 

HE fourth annual public meeting of the Sunday Society 

will take place this afternoon at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 

Great Queen Street. Sir Henry Thompson will take the 

chair at 4 o’clock, and will be well and numerously supported 

on the platform. Admission free. We wish well to these 
modern crusaders against intolerance and ignorance. 


THE next meeting of the present session of the Statistical 
Society will be held on Tuesday, the 2oth inst., at the Society’s 
rooms, King’s College Entrance, Strand, W.C., when a paper 
will be read “On Some Effects of a Crisis on the Banking 
Interest,” by John B. Martin, Esq., M.A. The chair will be 
taken at 7.45 p.m. 


WE are requested by the Committee of the Hospital for 
Epilepsy and Paralysis, Portland Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
to state that the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh have 
signified their intention of attending a concert to be held at 
St. James’s Hall on Tuesday next, the 2oth inst. 


WE have received the annual report of the Dangerous 
Driving Prevention Society, who do'much real and useful work 
in'a very unostentatious way. Considering the utterly reckless 
way in which coachmen of heavy vans drive, going usually at a 
fast trot, it is wonderful that more accidents do not occur 
even than the number recorded in the Society’s list. More 
funds would enable the Society to extend its sphere of useful- 
ness. We therefore inform those of our readers who are 
inclined to give, that subscriptions and donations ‘will ‘be 
received by the secretary, Mr. E. Colston Keevil, at the 
Society’s offices, 17, Devonshire Square, Bishopgate, or may 
be paid direct to the Capital and Counties Bank, Thread- 
needle Street. 


Messrs. C. KEGAN PAUL AND CO. announce for immediate 
publication an early poem, entitled “ The Lovers Tale,” by 
Mr. Alfred Terinyson, which has not hitherto been published. 
It consists of three parts, followed by “ The Golden Supper,” 
a ‘more ‘recérit poem, ‘which ‘has already been included 
amongst the authors works, but which was written as a 
sequel to the original “ Tale.” 


Dr. J. P. STEELE, long well known as attached to the 
medical and general press here, and now settled in Rome, 
has, we hear, been compelled by the,pressure of his professional 
work to abandon‘his design of writing a life of his friend, the 
late Mr, James Hannay. 


WE hear that itis ‘not unlikely that a new volume of essays, 
dealing with political and economical questions, will come 
soon from the able and versatile pen of Mr. R. H. Patterson. 


Mr. DUNNING 'MACLEOD, the ‘atithor of works ‘on bank- 
ing, is a candidate for the Chair of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh, ‘rendered ‘vacant by the resignation 
of Professor W. B. Hodgson,} 
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THE subjoined is the Russian literary news :—Mr. Froude’s 
“ Cesar” isto be shortly brought out at Moscow. A very 
important historical work has just appeared at St. Peters- 
burg. It is called the “Sbornik Kniazya Chilkova” (the 
“ Collection of Prince Chilkoff”) and consists of 252 docu- 
ments dealing with events between the fifteenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Much of it concerns Russia’s early 
relatsons with Central Asia, particularly with Bokhara ; 
but almost every topic of historical interest is touched upon 
in the volume. Mr. Uspensky has published a book entitled 
“The Formation of the Second Bulgarian Czardom ” (Obra~ 
zovanié vtorovo Bolgarskavo Tsarista”). Mr. Berezin has in 
the press a historical work dealing with “Slavonia, Dalmatia, 
and the War Frontier.” At Moscow has appeared the first 
of a series of “ Studies of Molitre,”by Alexis Veselovsky. 
The present volume is devoted to “ Tartuffe.” The clever 
satirist and poet Schuhmacher has issued a collection of his 
recent skits on Russian society, under the title of “ Latter- 
year Humour.” The Moscow Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Literature has decided to publish a cheap shilling 
edition (forty copecks) of Count Tolstoy’s famous ‘novel, 
“ Prince Serebrenni.” The work was translated into English 
two or three years ago, but the task was so badly done that 
the book fell flat on the English market. It deserves a fresh 
translation. 


“CAMPAIGNING,” a new and original farcical comedy 
which we mentioned last week as being about to be produced, 
will be played to-day at 2.30 p.m at the Criterion Theatre, 
with a strong cast, including Mrs. Bernard-Beere and Mr. 
W. S. Penley. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as follows :—The 
clerical review Zserkovni Vestnik has received a second 
warning from the Censor. The editor of the Rooski Invalid, 
General Lavrientieff, has gone abroad for the benefit of his 
health. Great talk is occasioned by the illness of the editor 
of the Moscow Gazette. The Golos asserts he is deranged. 
The Molva declares him to have been ordered to withdraw 
by the Government “on sick leave” from Moscow. The 
Novoe Vremya on its part says that while Mr. Katkoff was 
recently staying at St. Petersburg, at the house of 
Dostoievsky, he fell down some stairs and injured his back. 
Since ‘His ‘return to Moscow carbuncles have made ‘their 
appearance at the part affected, and more ‘than once his 
physician, Dr. Novatsky, has despaired of his life. The 
dangerous symptoms have now ‘subsided, however, and it 
is hoped that he will soon be able to wield afresh his 


editorial pen. M. Zerentieff, the editor of the Odesa Vestnik, © 


has issued an appeal to the Press of Europe to protect his 
journal from tit calumnious statements of the German news- 
paper. For some time past the Berlin Zagd/att ‘has 
been publishing sensational intelligence respecting ‘the 
Nihilists, ostensibly translated frqm the Odesa Vestnik. 
Zerentieff has repeatedly of late called attention to those 
false translations, and, failing to induce the 7ZagéJatt to 
mend its ways, has published an appeal setting forth the 
misconception to which he is thereby exposed at home and 
abroad by the conduct of the Berlin journal. 

ARCHBISHOP MAKARIUS, the new Metropolitan of Moscow, 
is the author of many standard historical works. ‘His first 
effort, the “ History of ‘Christianity in Russia previous to the 
Time. of Prince Vladimir,” appeared in 1846, and was followed 
in ‘rapid succession by “A Glance at the Russian Churth 
before the Tartar Subjugation,” “A History of the Russian 
Dissenters,” and, in 1857, the first volume of his great under- 
taking, the “History of ‘the Russian Church,” besides a 
number of minor works dealing with ecclesiastical affairs, 
His “ History ofthe Russian Church” is the leading authority 
on the stibject, and hasbeen translated into the Frenchand 
German languages. 

A NEW way of utilising superfluous general officers hag 
been discovered ‘in ‘Russia. It is the custom now in‘certain 
localities to hire ‘generals in full uniform, decorations in- 
Cluded, to take part in wedding festivities, in order to'make 
the gathering look more elegant. The price is five roubles in 
silver and upwards, varying according to the number of 
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decorations possessed by the personage. The hired general 
has to remain at the festivities a certain time, eae 
been paid his fee, he is allowed to get drunk “ as usual,” and 
marches proudly home—when he can. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Abbott, John S. C.—Life and Achievements of Christopher Columbus. _ Illus- 
trated. Ward, Lock, and Co. ° 
Allen, John Barrow, M.A.—An Elementary Latin Grammar. 3rd edition. 
ory Limite, of.—The Afghan Question from 1841-1878. Strahan and Co., 
ee War Scenes. Poems and Translations. With eight 
1 Marshall, and Co. 


Clowes Laird,— translated era Distinguished Man. By A. Von. 
interfeldt. C. Kegan Pau 
see ee Thomas, M.A., and Banton Peake, B.A., edited by.— 
ns of Roman Literature. Charles Griffin and Co. 
wen LL.D., F.R.S.—Outlines of Field Geology. 2nd edition. 
erage numerous Illustrations. Macmillan and 
Gould, Robert Freke.—The Four Old Lodges. Spencer’s Moone ie Deets. 
Heath, Francis George.—Trees and Ferns. en eds Low and 
Hoppus, Mary A. M.—All the World’s a Stage. Sampson se kiniient Co. 
ae Mrs. Alfred W.—Basildon. 2 vols. mith: Elder, and Co. 
ee oe No. 228. Mai 11,1879. A. Ballue, iteur. 134, New Bond 


Moore, F. Frankfort. —Mate of the ¥essica. 2 vols. Marcus Ward and Co. 
Randolph, Mrs.—Genista. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
Rival Captains, The. E. W. Allen. 
ne a .—The Sherlocks. 3 vols. Strahan and Co., Limited. 

rancis P., edited by.—Select Poems of Catullus. Macuttlan and Co. 
sage ~ John Addington .—Sketches and Studies in Italy. Smith, Elder, 


Tying, rales. ae Translated from the French by Margaret Watson. 


Priewee E. AM —Phidias, and other Poems. Remington and Co. 
Wright, C. re Guthrie, compiled by,—The School Cookery Book. Macmillan 
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Articles on THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND are now appear- 
ing in the EXAMINER. 


The following have already appeared : 1. WINCHESTER. 
II. Eron. III. Westminster. IV. Harrow. 
V. AND V4, Rucpy. VI. CHARTERHOUSE. 
VII. MARLBOROUGH. VIII. and VIITIA. 
MERCHANT ‘TAYLORS’. IX. WELLINGTON. 
X. Curist’s HospitTat. 


The series of the EXAMINER containing “ Public Schools” 
will be forwarded to any address on receipt of 7 postage- 


stamps. 
OFFICE: 136, STRAND, W.C. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
Per Inch, Single Column 


ye £010 0 

Across Page ... ose eee I oo 

Back Page, or Page Facing Matter oes oe 30 SOO 
Inside Pages, each eee one ooo 9 0 O 
Per Column, or Half-page eee oe ose 410 0 
Public Companies, per Page ... o.oo © 
- ° per Column, or Half-page.. ee 5° Oo 


Special Contracts made for Serial Advertisements upon 
application to the Office, 136, Strand. 


Advertisements for insertion in Saturday’s issue should be 
delivered at the Office not later than Twelve o'clock on 
Friday Morning. 








SPIERS AND POND’S 


GAIETY RESTAURANT, 


STRAND. 


TABLE D'HOTE (for Ladies and | GRILL R pantheon, 
Seen from é a till 8 o’clock, Dinners, and oe - 
jo a? a ast 


BOFET (open \ “pen ight Ret a.m. till 
midnight) for t reshments. 
Luwchons served from 12 till 3 SMOKING, meee saris ae 
The BUFFET is reserved for Gentle- Ventilation, 

men only after 8 p.m. SPIERS & POND. 





Tue ‘Light, Handsome, and Roomy. 


NOCKAB T 
Price xos. 6d. be Bac 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, 
HARRON, the Tourist’s Co-operative Store, 
26:1, HIGH HOLBORN. 
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In the EXAMINER of 
MAY 24th 
Will appear the FIRST of a SERIES of ARTICLES, 
entitled 


THE POSITIVIST COD: 


AN ESSAY AT RECONSTRUCTION. 


By SAMUEL BUTLER, 
Author of “Exewhon,” "Life ond Habit,” “ Evolution ; Old and New,” 
Cc. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Large post 8vo, with Engraved Portraits, 6s., 


PROFESSOR MULLER’S 
LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL 


COUNT MOLTKE. 


Translated by PERCY E. PINKERTON, 


And Edited by CAPTAIN H. M. HOZIER. 


“ Miller’s admirable life of Moltke.”—Gilobe, in Leader on Lord Chelms- 
ford, March 17th ; also reviewed April 17th. 


** Most graphic and picturesque.”—Morning Post. 
“‘A highly interesting monograph of this illustrious soldier.” — Court 


Fournal. 
“ This interesting account of Moltke’s life.” —United Service Gazette. 


“Of absorbing interest to all...... Those who have undertaken it have 
shown themselves worthy of the subject, and deserve our best thanks for 
presenting us with a book so full of interest, at the same time so true @ 
description of a master mind.” —Zz2aminer. 


“Of the great, manly, modest old soldier, Moltke, we in England, at all 
events, have heard so little that there is scarcely a page in this admirable 
memoir that will not come on the majority of readers with the agreeable 
shock of a pleasant revelation. The book is, indeed, a delightful one, 
admirably translated and edited...... It might have been written by an 
Englishman for the impartiality of the opinion ia it.”—May/air. 


*« The volume is of great interest....It presents tous a man of fine character 
and amazing force of intellect and will...... We must not be tempted te 
further extracts, although the quotations given from Moltke’s letters are 
repeat what we have remarked already, that 
the book is one which ought to be read.” —Literary World. 


“* The history of the two great campaigns, which are replete with military — 
achievements of the highest order...... cannot be studied with other than 
absorbing interest...... In recommending this volume to our readers, we can 
only say that the translation of Mr. Pinkerton reads easily and well, and that 
the task of editing it has been performed by Capt. Hozier with success. The 
advantages afforded by his personal acquaintance with the two campaigns...... 
have enabled the editor to discharge his duty in a very satisfactory manner, and 
to the great benefit of the biographer and of the readers of his work.’"—Army 
and Navy Gazette, 19th April. 


“ It is just what a biography should be—brief and yet full enough to give a 
clear idea of all the leading incidents in a life that was well worth writing.” — 
Naval and Military Gazette, 16th April. 

*« It is not a theme about which the author need feel diffident lest the subject 
he has selected should prove ‘caviare to the general’...... We can 


recommend the reader to turn to these pages for himself.”—Civil Service 
Gazeite, rath Apzil, 

“ Author, translator, and editor may be congratulated upon their respective 
shares in the production of this work, for all have done well, especially the 
author, who has had the good sense to write the life of the great strategist . 
within moderate limits...... The materials for this admirable biography have 
been derived from works either written by Moltke himself or from information 
which he has himself furnished.”—Bread Arrow, 29th March. 


London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, 
15, Paternoster Square. 


LYCEUM. 


LADY OF LYONS. 


R. “ARVIN respectful ly. a0 announces that in 


the expression of with which 
th the public has re bas received >) as of THE TADY slight Lv LYONS, at 
e Lyceum tre, it 
days) when HAMLET will be performed LYCEUM. = 


AMLET. — MORNING PERFORMANCES. oe 


section of 
of Morning Performances of 
HA un, TH rus and and ‘BvERY y SATURDAY during May, commencing at 
2 o'clock. Performance may be booked. 


a ere Ormeti1a—Miss Eten Terky.—LYCEUM. 
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Now Ready, Price Sixpence, 
WHAT TO SEE AT THE ACADEMY. 





THE ACADEMY GUIDE, 


187 9. 
NOTES OF THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES, 


BY THE ART CRITIC OF THE 


‘* A cencise and convenient ‘Guide to the Academy’ has been published by 
the Art Critic of the Examiner, containing criticisms in an epigrammatical form 
upon the most notable paintings in this year’s exhibition. One in every three 
or four works is selected for notice, and the comments, which rarely exceed two 
or three lines of ‘ype, include not only a terse sentence or two, summing up its 
merits or demerits, but also some words of explanation where they are required, 
The drochure gives in a compencious form, and at a most modest cost, very 
much the sort of information which the Jess energetic section of the public most 
appreciate, and it will not be surprising if it competes with some success against 

¢ more complete but comparatively dry and tedious cfficial guide.””— Glote. 

“*Contains notes on the principal pictures in the Exhibition at Burlington 
House. The sub-title is ‘ What to see at the Academy,’ and the object of the 
Guide is to enable people to see the most noteworthy pictures with the least 
expenditure of trouble to themselves.”—Standard. 

** A very handy guide to the Academy Exhibition, prepared by the Art Critic 
of the Examiner. His notes onthe principal pictures are marked by sound 
judgment end gccd taste, the salient features of each work being briefly pointed 
out, so as to instruct as well as interest the visitor. Apropos of ‘ Remnants of 
an Army,’ by Mrs. Butler (#¢e Thompson), the author says, ‘ There has been one 
female academician, and it seems inevitable that there should now be another.’ 
Each gallery is dealt with in order, so that the numbers the easiest 

Possible mode of reference, and the guide will thus lead to much saving of time 
in seeing the notable Art productions of 1879.”— Daily Chronicie. 

* This is a guide, and a very useful one, to the Exhibition of 1879, by the Art 
Critic of the 2aminer. Artists will probably take exception to some of its 
judgments. But as it combines smart criticism with discrimination, and enables 


“EXAMINER.” 


a good many people to see, as it were, throu A oe ens, it is decidedly a 
berter rroerunaet than the catalogue publi under auspices of the Royal 
Academicians.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“* For criticism of a sharp, decisive, practical kind, dealing with each subject 
in the fewest possible words, but making those words express the Critic’s 
with striking force, we comm this little guid 
attention. “ Solidly painted,” “ Full of poetry,” “A promising work, 
unnaturally opaline,’’ “‘ Good eet and well-painted surf,” 
work,” “‘Smooth and con ” “Tawdry : 
portrait,” are some few specimens of the brief way in w 
so far as criticism is concerned, one work after the other, saying in most 
that need be said, and hitting at once the more striking faults or beauties.. But all 
the pictures are not dismissed with this extreme brevity. Of Sir F. Leighton’s 
* Ehjah e agg ae go ” the = for ane wae —' ates aon a 

ul figure, thou pery curls up after a wholly inexplicable 

there are no indications je Feta ond showgis wd es the wings ror 

rlesque. The muscles of the upper part ijah’s body are exaggerat 
ably the Latissimus dorsi and the Pectoralis major, and the of the 
lower does not with that of the upper extremities. A disappointing 
work.’ The comments upon Mr. J. C. Horsley a of Mr. and Mrs. Jessop 
run thus;—‘ Shilling photographs. Onthe line, of course. The sort of thing that 
makes the intelligent foreigner who knows anything of art rush out of Burlington 
House howling.’ Weare pleased to see that Miss Ellen Conolly’s very clever, 
conscientiously painted picture is favourably noticed, and quite ame with the 
concluding w of the writer, ‘ Hung higher than it deserves." —S/orting 
Dramatic News. 


it 


a 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


The Third Edition being exhausted, booksellers and agents who have ordered copies and have not yet been supplied will receive 
their orders in a FOURTH EDITION which will be ready in a day or two. 


136, STRAND, W.C. 


** EXAMINER” OFFICE, 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LECTURES ON ART. By E. J. Poynter, R.A. 
Large crown 8vo. (This day. 


The ZULUS and the BRITISH FRONTIER. 
Captain Lucas, author of *‘ Camp Life in South Africa.’’ Demy 8vo, 16s. 


SPORT in BRITISH BURMAH, ASSAM, and the 


CASSYAH and JYNTIAH HILLS. With Notes of ~ in the Hilly 
Districts of the Northern Division, Madras Presidency. y Liens Colenet 
Pot.ox, Madras Staff Corps. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with ions and 


Maps, 24s. 

RAMBLES in NORTH-WEST AMERICA. By J. M. 
Murpuy. Demy 8vo, with Map, 16s. 

IMPERIAL INDIA. By Val Prinsep, ARA. Con- 
taining numerous Illustrations made during a Tour to the Courts of the 
Principal Rajahs and Princes of India. Demy 8vo, 21s. Second Edinion. 


LESSONS in HORSE JUDGING, and the SUM- 


MERING of HUNTERS. By W. FEARNLEY aay Principal of and 
Lecturer on Veterinary Sateery at the Edinburgh eterinary College. 
With Illustration, crown 8vo, 4s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The UNEQUAL MARRIAGE; or, Is He the Heir? 
By Verz Grey, author of ** Cecil Crofton’s Repentance. 3 veerade pa 


The UNJUST STEWARD. By Herbert Broome, LL.D., 


author of “‘ The Missing Will.” 2 vols. 


The GIFT of the GODS. By M. F. Chapman, author 
of “A Scotch Wooing.” 2 vols. 


A DEBT of LOVE. By “Montague.” 2 vols. 


BLUE and GREEN: or, The Gift of God. A Romance 
fon Comstantinepie: _By Sir Henry Pottincer, Bart. 3 vols. Second 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


NOTICE. | 
THE: LOVERS ‘FATE, 


AN EARLY POEM, 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, 


IS NOW IN THE PRESS, 
AND WILL APPEAR IN A FEW DAYS. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A DISTINGUISHED MAN: 
A HUMOROUS ROMANCE. 


By A. VON WINTERFELD. 
Translated by W. LAIRD-CLOWES. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
In x vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


Mo OCS de: es 


By JULES TARDIEU. 
Translated from the French by MARGARET WATSON. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE SLING AND THE STONE. 
Now Ready, price ss., 


THE SLING AND THE STONE. 


Vou. VII. By the Rev. Cuartus Vovszy. This deals especially with 
Prophecy. 


the subject of 


Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W:C., 


AND NORGATE. 
Wier and . erick Street, Edinburgh. 


23, South F 
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13, Great MarisorouGn STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS, 





‘HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. By 


M. Beruam-Epwarps, author of “A Winter with the Swallows,” &c. 
8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
ROUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS. By 
_, Lieut-Colonel E. S. Bripces, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol, 8vo, 15S 
DONDONIANA. By E. Watrorp, M.A., author 
of “‘ The County Families,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 
“ A highly interesting and entertaining book.”—Court Fournal. 
THE YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited 
the French of L. Wizsener. By Cuartotre M. Yoncs, author of 
Heir of Redclyffe,” Sc. 2 vols., 


ee crown 8vo, 215. 


““M. Wiesener is to be complimented on the completeness, accuracy, and 
research shown in this most interesting work.” —A theneum. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepwortu Drxon. 
SECOND EDITION. Vols. x and 2, demy 8vo, 30s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE oad 1879. 
Se Tee NOMEN gk Baton wis he Anas bey 
Engraved, 31s. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


GENISTA. By Mrs. Ranpoipn, author of “ Gen- 
‘tianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


ORANGE LILY: By the Avutnor of “QuEENTE,” 
&c. 2 vols, 


COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F. W. Rostnson, 
author of ‘‘ Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
** ‘Coward Conscience’ will add not a little to the writer’s reputation, Its 
mterest never flags.”-——Court Fournal. 


RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, author of “ Viva,” 


“Mignon,” &c. Tuirp EpITiIon. 3 vols. 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. MacpongE Lt, author 
of *‘ For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols. 

All, OR NOTHING. By Mrs. Casuet Hoey. 

' “ This interesting story is full of bright‘and graphic touches.” —Sfectator. 


SIR GIBBIE. By Grorcz Mac Donatp, LL.D., 
author of ‘‘ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 


Just published, in 2 vols., ets. ;:at all Libraries. _ 


AUD . ATHERTON. By _ AtrrRep _ LEIGH. 
Also, at 2s. 6d., crown 8vo, post free, TAKE MY ADVICE. A Book 


for-Every Home ; giving and trustworthy information on everything 


London; JAMES BLACKWOOD and Co., Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row. 


a DUMAS Fits’ Favourite Drama, 
LE FILS NATUREL. 

In Five Acts. Translated, with the Author's sanction, by T. LOUIS OXLEY, 

author of ‘* From Calais to Karlsbad.” One of the Plays about to be performed 

by the “ Sociétaires of the Théatre Frangais.” Fcap. 8vo, cloth, ss. 


KERBY and ENDEAN, 190, Oxford ‘Street. 


KOLCKMANN’S FOREIGN LIBRARY 


~ONTAINS all popular FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN BOOKS. Subscriptions from rs. 6d. per year. Foreign 
supplied at Foreign prices. 
1200 VOLS. of best GERMAN LITERATURE 3d. each vol. 
List.on Application. 
2, Langham Place. 





LARGEST CIRCULATION IN INDIA. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY EDITIONS. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA, having been for many years the leading Dai, 
se of India and the East, presents to English Rocce hone 

vantages. 

Published at Bombay, the nearest port to Europe, and now the Central 
of the whole of the passage traffic through the Suez Canal, the Times o) ion 
has two or three days’ priority of European information over journals printed in 
the other Presidencies ; and this fact, conjoined *with the high character this 
journal has attainedsin a Commercial and Literary.point of view, has secured it 
an important circulation, pet ony is Bombay, but throughout India, as well as 
in BeyPts the towns of the Coast, in the Persian Gulf, and in China 

apan, 

En Manufacturers, Shippers, Hotel Keepers, Publishers, M. 
Public Companies, and Business Men generally with good ioummtenesin te, oo 
will therefore the Times or InpIa a medium for their Advertisements 


we WEERLY OVERLAND EDITION 
: KL" »” for Hom presents 
- only the pence! news, articles, and official pecvenpbadenae from its own 


a of \all that is important i 
Indian Press. Yearly Subscriptions (in advance), oe oe caetereniens 


For terms for Advertisements in both journals, apply t .W. J. 
at the London Office, 191, Fleet Suet, CY Mt W- J. Joumaon, 


snap eetintbetinsiliemn) 
N ERVOUS DEBILITY.—GRATIS, a Medical 


Work showing sufferers how be i 
uote nt .—_ ae may be cured without the aid of 


’ Address, Secretary, Institute of Anatomy, Birmingham. 
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SUDDEN MOURNING. 


\ JT ESSRS, JAY’S experi lenced Dresmmakers and 
__ ‘Milliners travel to part kingdom, expense to pur. 
“ Spas sudden or unexpected 1 & 
ees UAT nnaT & 20. bee york. and epwends, v0 ot SOS Saas 
colby mig re mag nnd ladle wlagg = nella geen yy oo ‘ar 
‘Mourning at a great saving to large or small fainilies. - 


JAY’S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


DIAMONDS |MR. STREETER, 





JEWELLERY 
WATCHES NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
CLOCKS. ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of _ 


SILVER STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY, 


READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 


FOR 


READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 








CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


MAPPIN & WEBB. 
CUTLERY. 


Qusen Victoria Street, E.C., Loxpon, 





Oxrorp Street, W. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 205. 





Per Ream. s. d. 

Fine Cream Laid Note os ° -- from 2 0 

Superfine Cream Laid oe 3 0 

Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border . 40 

Straw Paper, “ Patent” .. “e ee és oo eo oo. & 6 

Commercial Note Papers be ++ 938. 45.58, and 6 6 

F p Papers, blue or cream on tos. 6d., 12s. 6d., and 14 6 
‘The Vellum Wove “Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 


Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per rooo. 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half'the prices charged by 
cho anaail S 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 


A SPLENDID SEWING MACHINE, 


Fit for a drawing-room ; will stand on any kind of table, A suitable present 
for-@ ; will do nearly 2000 stitches a minute. It will Sew, Hem, Strrron, 
Fett, Tuck, guirk, Brain, Corp, and Rurrve, and do all kinds of domestic 
needlework. ‘With base and all fittings comp only £1 10s. ; the same 
machine on table, £2 10s. 

£2 5s. Kil 





e 
ting Machines from £1 1s., £2 2s., £5 5s. 
Cheques Crossed London and South Western Bank. P.O. Orders to 
“6. R, GLENIE, Maio House, 37, Walbrook, London, E.C., 
Payable Lom Street. 


When ordering, please say this Advertisement was noticed in Tut EXAMINER. 


R. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, 
e NEWINGTON, HULL, guarantees his RHEUMATIC OILS to 
give immediate relief in all cases of 


Deo, GOUT, and LUMBAGO, and 

eventually to effect a permanent cure. No household should be without 
them, as they are also the best known remedy in all cases of falls, bruises‘of all 
descriptions, sprains, and flesh rents. One bottle forwarded ‘to any address for 
2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., or 5s. 6d. in stamps or P.O.O. 


HISKERS and MOUSTACHIOS are produced 
in a few weeks by using WRIGHT’S KINGSTON LOTION. One 
bottle guaranteed sufficient. Forwarded to any address, free from o 
together with testimonials, for 1s. od. 


RIGHT’S KINGSTON HAIR RESTORER, 


the pest known remedy for powottins the falling off of the hair of the 
head, and restoring it to its original colour. t contains neither oil nor grease; 
it can be:used at any‘hour of the day, and the moderate price at which it is offered 
to the public places it within the reach of all classes. One bottle forwarded to 
any on receipt of 1s. 9d. in stamps, or P.O.O. 


_ Note the Address— 
W. R. WRIGHT, Newington, Hull. 


NOTHER CURE of COUGH and COLD 

his k). 
“I like DR. LOCOCK’S aan = WAFERS, because are 
portable, pleasant to take, and effectual in.cases of Coughs, Colds, &c. Ihave 
given them te th 





a ly recommend them. 
wi igned) ‘* G, Smrru, Stokesley Station, Northallerton.” 

- LOCOCK’S WAFERS instantly RELIEVE and CURE 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS "COLDS, 
RHEUMATISM, and taste pleasantly, Sold at 1s, 1341. and 2s. gd. per box- 
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‘LADIES’ 
BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
Inventors and Patentees of the 
sciag | SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


avy. 


&ce., 
292, aha len, LONDON. 
: a. ae eee 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of saaedieis ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873 ; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


- dear Sir,—Allow me to express 
oneuied displayed i in the construction of 


* Jan. 27) 18 — . 
my sincere thanks for the skill 
my Artificial Teeth, which oe my 


mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect ¢ perfection of 
ainless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 

to use my name. G. HUT 
“ By the Queen. 


- G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS See PROPERTIES con- 
aeee tonics that are sent — = 
St gre ee oa 

(blood) i is nw 


i* ALSO HAS OTHER inns tse that 
chest oR feacign maine om: system, found 
Bi nae dre fe will do for you what nothing else 


aan very inexpensive it is 
ailhderatemnentitie “aaaamioans. As a 


compated 
ora tunentendar So demiedwieelt (20 onary 
household. 
Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of liver or 


complaints, fevers, arising from congested 
other impurities, by ing the blood, thereby resis the infection of measles, 


fevers, and other estes 
HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH'’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 
NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


en ae Pemshing Sieve and all ats “ eae equal to =e 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by hopkeepers in 
and 4d. Blocks Boxes. 





on | Ask for 
W. G. INIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 


12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
€AVU TION, — There are several Spurious Imitations. 
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NO MORE ‘CHICORY IN YOUR COFFEE?! 


veined CAFE DE SANTE, aire 





‘tur Samet COFFEE OF HEALTH. 


isiehinnhininaeciaiat wecuenet ta tee COFFEE. 
Sold by ail Grocers, in 1 lb. Tins, at ws, 


% lb. Sample Tins sent for 1od., free by post, by | 
The MOCHARA COFFEE Ca., 
60a, WATLING STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
6S MOCHARA IS WARRANTED FREE FROM CHICORY. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Correspondent ef 


i. Gold Medal, now given in 1878.”—Paris of the Dail 7 
yR ES COCOA Meat RAC Ss. 





Guaranteed Cocoa only, depri s 
entre 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 

Ae ee eee 


eee 
A CHOICE PREPARED 


‘* A most delicious and valuable article. gaia 
i ee delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 
olathe den tatiana gies 


nike OL O A, 


ofactured. ”_Morning Post. 


LAZENBY and 

ee we an SUN'S oe ee Sauces, a 
brated ones and 
ngs and favourably di i mame, Dag to remind the oitblie that 


mote af ee een eee sence conumn on 
Trinity Street, ondon, 

ARVEYS YS SAUCE.—CAUTION. —The admirers 

that each 


are particularly requested to observe 
prepared by, Li “EAZENBY sd SON bears the label, used so many 
Fane signed ‘* 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


HPPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS and cCo., 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


PE iboaps pe Powder is unrivalled in destroying all Insects, 
Moth. All W, Furs should be well sprinkled with dePorde baen 
placing away. At colle seaside it is invaluable for preserving from tuo tana 
KILLS BUGS, 








FLEAS, 
BEETLES, 
Bea EER 
sane has caused imitations, 
Fequste to to obtain “* KzaTinc’s Fowpen.” Sold Pe he 6d. each. 
c re or oy 14 and HOS. KEATING, 
st Paul's 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 

THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND BHEUMATISM. 
"| excruciating ing Pain is quickss quickly Relieved and Cured 


in a few days by 
These Pills Feqlre no rent of diet during thei te, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attacking any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 
18, 134d. and as. 9d. per box. 


OLLOWAY'S. PILLS.—Let the Sick take heed,— 


* i s case 
from the mildest ease of dyspepsia to the disorder of both liver and stomach 
from the nausea of t to the vomiting accompan an ul 
stomach, these Pills immediately relieve, and by perseverance effectually cure‘ 


PL ee OS A pe ETE SE MN Sp eigu> OS? a ed ee oc eg Lee ere Ree Te Cee ge eee ee ee ONE ee ee a re RAD Eee et Reo 
, 5 we ret vi LAA ae ae S at: tee A 5 " fe ee ene rn, - 

ns BS “SD ce rn 

. cane 


, ORR RA pangs Me oa , 


onc lt : 


ree 


' 
j 
; 


| 
4 
| 





pe re eaten 2 at Sahn 
Ee nda rtacecean enaneae aes ee a 
Le  Sontchaia litriatiomatiegade- de th Bitte wc 
SSRIS TOSI IE PRE eT - 








concent 
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/* » 


ie 


= F.. ANNUAL RY APTERN 


pewery xP 








SOCIETY of MUSICT 
an es he 


Rue 





bree ona aye hs oan 
tet 


Agents’, snd Austin’s Ticket 
| STANLEY LUCAS, Secretary. 


By Order, 


[. ONDON. LIBRARY, 12, St. J eras 
-EIGHTH AN INUAL GENERAL TING eS the 
BERS will be held in the First Floor Room on THURSDAY, 
eee By Order of the Committee, 
seek ™ ROBERT HARRISON, aw and Librarian. 
t . 


! ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. t, James 
R 





tial OES 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That a SPECI GENERAL 
NG of the BERS of the LONDO DON LIBRARY will be oeten 
SDAY, the ee ore ‘clock in the for the 
of Ropeoving, a will be submitted by 
the Committee for the of the of ra, St. James's Square, and 
of the Premises in eee ee oney. 
“* By Order of the Committee, | ; 
. ROBT. HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
May rath, 1879. ° 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
. Charing Cross, London. Established ad 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
' JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 


I, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,00¢. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. .29 
a Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received ST for stated periods, or repayable on 
ie edi area Coes ubisier ben 

in re Bank waders penlaite qauie of Sioetae ot Cutan 


purchased 


and the 
dames. ‘tude ¢ and Shares 
Hour Se to till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from ro to 2, On 
Sonteve 
full particulars on application. 
' FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ONDON HOSPITAL & MEDICAL COLLEGE 
MILE END, E. 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCED on MAY ist. 
New Full ne tn for a Entrance Scholarships in October. 


Medical or 
Hospi oe ‘oad pearly Bas 
or Lastnares and Hospital Practice, 
1 rere The Resident 





guineas in one sum, or 


other Po — 


NORMAN CHEVERS, M.D., Principal. 


Done and other PRECIOUS STONES. 
WRicHt as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
ALUE, ~WRYCE WE Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 





EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 

“ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price gs., he 
says :—“‘ As it is impossible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a 
well-arranged Collection of Specimens, such as ma be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Sirand), Teacher of 3 of Mineralogy at King’s College, London.” 
‘These een are supplied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 


roo Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays................ 42 20 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Tray... .isccccccsccsesese oso 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers................ 10 10 0 
4co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers.......... 21 0 © 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5000 guineas each, 
H EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
EDSTEADS, 
B ED DI NG, 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST, 


EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, w. 


Printed tor the Proprietor by RANKEN and CO., 
London, in the County of Middl 
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OODALL'S | 'S (YORKSHIRE Rl RELISH. oy pxoilins 


in the World. = -  * 
{pure and fre from See Eon wt 5, 
ee ee 
all 





Beware of Colourable Imitations. 
CAUTION. —On each 1atcl is our Taape Manx, Willow Pattern Plaie, and 
name, GoopALL, Bacxnouss, and Co. ‘No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S . YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
viands vai oe 


This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The most ELISE on te ground tat 
have —- the ea = the YORKSHIRE "RELISH, 
its strength nor its Biauency ts ovepowering, and that 





ESTIMONIAL. 
bourne Street, New North Road, London, N 
Gentlemen,—I have not the pleasure 


” eae of 18, 1875. 
saw you—but still for a great 


celebrated ‘‘ Yor Relish,” and. it gives me very great 
ek ae Perera at hie tame onrotreg y of your 
My, sedentary an os writer for the &c., very often made me 
otaneieady ne Oe Il no matter what I have, your 
** Yorkshire al meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 

_enriches, sometimes venladuaabeal coat that it makes e: y tasty and 
with sou ot esi ks eth ay may ranges « Npaped ciadhae y matter, 
I can avery good makeshift for dinner with a roll st in it ; so that in 
each akin aaa of the word a: oe ruiunae highly of that which I 
find so . 80 useful, and so If it is ing 00 Delgnoductien a sam 


is.—Yours trul 
naly elsaqirpoprscatghed 3%; “ Harriet Stanton,” "<The Wreck of the Royal 


To Goodall, Backhouse, and Gos Leeda 


| GooPaLy's BAKING POWDER. 


seven Prize Medals for superior quality. 5 


Ui for 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 
Manufactured from the ingredients. 
Smaeeene with brewer's 
The best in the world. Defies co com in 
Ce BAKING POWDER. if 
coer the best. and an 


inestimable boon to Makes delicious saiieas without pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeas. One trial convince 
oti at Taanien ie 
MNBold by Grocers, Oilmen, and &c., in 1d. packets, 6d., 1s., 25, 
5s. tins, 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHMOUSE and Co., Leeds. . 


consis QUININE WINE. 
Highly recommgeded by, the mars. arvinegt 

oo bo ee he Dest aad chess ee aie ae 
the appetite. invaluable for indig 
Teen &c. Has ads an invaluable and 
suffering from general debility and loss 

weak, young, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children, and 

especially suited as a vehicle forthe administration of cod-liver oil, ae ech 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
cheep ay dicky will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
Yeu tonic is required, far superior to sherry and bitters or bitter beer. 


Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 18. 134d., 2s., and 2s. 3d., per bottle. 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. © 
ert eee from Miss EMILy FAITHFULL. 
Vi W., Aug. oh ii 


Press, Lond 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, 1 am calp’ toe to 
testify to its effica i saunlge, &c., as a certain cure and preventi 
beter than cane Fome y; EmiLy FAITHFULL, > ae 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


icious to Plum Pudding. 


UODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


Co CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to. Stewed Rice.. .. 

OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 

OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


toe 


TALUS. CUSTARD cena 


"Uneegtlied tor tee "in less time and at half the 
ed forthe parposes intended, Will give the utmost satisfaction 
Ui the tnutrantions gives are tadiient 
greatest ence in the article, 
as a uséful ag 

Sold 








ent in the rt 
iebdeen fs and 1s. each, 


Prepared by GOODALL, became & CO., White Sacks Street, Leeds. 


Court, St. Mary-le-Strand ; and Published Strand, 
sen, BaTURDAT, May 17, ‘1879. sah wy 





